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All ingredients are accepted under the Bread Standards 


For Proved Product Performance... 


Valuable BROLITE Ingredients for your Bread 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. 
Extends Tolerance. Stabilizes Fermentation. 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers 
of emulsification and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


Super Short 


Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 ; ; 
All Brolite representatives are practical and trained bakers 


THE | » ti () [" E ty COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois ¢ Brolite Company, Inc., 1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
Brolite Company, Inc., 2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas ¢ Brolite Company, Inc., 225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
Brolite Company, Inc., 621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif. © Brolite Company, Inc., 518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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The Dutch Government Forgets Reciprocity 


N JAN. 1, 1961, the import monopoly tax on flour 

used for food in the Netherlands will be increased 
to the equivalent of 60.1¢ per 100 Ib. This is an increase 
of 355% over the existing tax of 13.2¢ per 100 lb., im- 
posed in September of 1958. 

The increase is designed to protect local millers by 
equalizing the price of imported flour and home milled 
flour. The Dutch millers are required to use high priced 
domestic soft flour in their grists and the official base floor 
price for this wheat is around $2.24 bu. The producer 
price is kept close to the floor price by the compulsory 
mixing regulation—calling for an average of 35% of 
home grown wheat to be used in the grist—and that raises 
the resulting floor price to a level at which it is difficult 
for the millers to compete with the imported product. 

The millers have made a good case for themselves with 
the government—certainly a better case than they have 
been making during the past 30 years in their efforts to 
kill the trade in imported flour completely. But a good 
case for the Dutch millers is not necessarily a good case 
for the Dutch bread consumers. The bakers who supply 
them with their wants have many times expressed their 
preference for strong U.S. flours. 

The equivalent of the 1958 levy of 13.2¢ on flour was 
figured to be the equivalent of 8.5¢ on wheat, and that is 
the levy imposed on all imported wheat. Though the levy 
on imported flour is to be increased so prodigiously, the 
levy for wheat will still remain at 8.5¢. Thus it is obvious 
that the reason for the increased flour levy is punitive, 
aimed at cutting back imports of flour, and that means, 
in the main, U.S. flour. 

The amount of the levy is not as severe as the figure 
originally reported by U.S. and Canadian traders visiting 
Europe last summer. They came back with the impression 
that the levy would be in the region of $1.20 per 100 lb. 
and was so reported in THE MILLER at the time. But 
no matter the figure, the accusation of discrimination 
against the U.S. remains. 

Why should not the Dutch government discriminate 
in favor of its own millers? The answer is simple. Because 


Holland relies on reciprocal trade arrangements for the 
selling of such things as cheeses and bulbs in the U.S. 
And the end result of such an impost as this can only 
mean determined demands for retaliation in kind. 

What the Dutch government fails to realize is the 
changing political climate in the U.S. Under the Eisen- 
hower administration, influenced considerably by Ike him- 
self, considerable weight has been given to the concept of 
reciprocal trade. U.S. doors in recent years have been 
opened wide to foreign exporters; tariffs have been kept 
low; the cult of protectionism was discredited. 

Today, the Democratic South, an important political 
force, is showing increased protectionist tendencies. More 
U.S. industries—the cheese industry may be one—and the 
labor unions are showing protectionist sympathies. And 
even those Republicans who supported President Eisen- 
hower’s crusade for trade may switch back to their tradi- 
tional conservatism when he is no longer an influential 
power. 

The southern governors, an important conclave, at a 
conference in Hot Springs, Ark., abandoned their tradi- 
tional support of free trade and urged the policy of pro- 
tectionism. President-elect Kennedy will listen. 

The governors are calling for import quotas on many 
commodities; they want a congressional investigation to 
determine the need for revising trade laws, and they want 
administrative and legislative action to curb further trade 
concessions under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. The Dutch action will strengthen their campaign. 

The government of the Netherlands should note that 
Wisconsin makes excellent cheese and that U.S. 
growers are anxious to extend their home market. 

Action hitting at an important export commodity, 
flour, will harm the cause of those people who see inter- 
national cooperation and reciprocal trade as a cure for 
the world’s ills. Other governments, showing a disregard 
of the reciprocity spirit, may learn a sharp lesson as a 
result of the Dutch action. 

There is still time for the Netherlands’ officials to re- 
consider this punitive action if only to protect their over- 
all trade interests. If not, the U.S. is likely to get tough. « 
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Editorial Policy and the Commodity Markets 


T IS THE BOUNDEN DUTY of a trade publication 

to bring before its readers all shades of opinion, relative 
to the industries in which they work, whether the publisher 
agrees with those opinions or not. In its 87-year history, 
THE MILLER has published many articles, reported many 
statements, and printed many opinions with which it did 
not agree. 

But even if we disliked or disagreed with those views, 
it would have been malfeasance on our part to have ig- 
nored them, even those distasteful to our readers. 

On occasion, successive editors have exercised their 
rights to criticize opinions expressed, using for this pur- 
pose the pages devoted to the publication of the editorial 
viewpoint. That is a fundamental right reserved by editors 
and it is inviolate in their terms of reference. Moreover, 
readers in disagreement with a particular point of view 
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have always been given the courtesy of THE MILLER’s 
columns to express their contrary opinions. 

In the Oct. 31 issue of THE MILLER (page 55), 
Washington correspondent John Cipperly reported the 
views of a man described as “the big top man in agricul- 
tural economics, government techniques and controls” on 
the subject of commodity markets. 

The economist was reported as deducing from an 
analysis of a 30-year period that the value of commodities 
traded in the futures markets went up in volume by only 
10% approximately while the population of the nation 
went up 50% and the Gross National Product went up 
130%. 

The question was posed: “Is this indisputable data in- 
dicative of the success of the commodity futures markets 
in maintaining price stability or does it indicgte that the 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


commodities traded in the futures markets would be better 
off going it alone without the hedging facilities of the big 
commodity markets?” 

Upon publication of this item, some readers made 
their own deductions. They saw in it an indication of a 
policy switch by THE MILLER. They deduced that the 
publication was withdrawing the support it has given in 
the past to the hedging markets, that it had lost faith in 
hedging. Others saw in it the start of an editorial campaign 
for the mouthing of arguments in favor of government 
taking over the grain marketing system. And Mr. Cipperly 
is seen as the man who is going to head up that editorial 
campaign. 

Let this be clearly understood: If THE MILLER ever 
makes such a switch in editorial policy, or promotes a 
campaign of the nature detailed, then due notice of it will 
appear in the pages headed Editorial Opinion, and not in 
the contributions of any correspondent. And the columns 
of the publication will not be used for the propagation of 
any cause in which THE MILLER itself does not believe. 

Mr. Cipperly’s informant posed an important question 
and the deduction made could be used as a whip to lash 
the commodity markets by those who hold them in dis- 
favor. Therefore, we felt they must be given publicity in 


order that the trades concerned could see the 


thinking they are up against. 


sort of 


lhe official is reported to have said, and was so quoted 
in the story, that he hopes “for a response from the articu- 
late members of the commodity markets.” We have reason 
to believe that he will get a response in due course in the 
columns of THE MILLER. 

We must make one further point. Mr. Cipperly has 
been accused in this instance of setting up a “straw man” 
to propagate his own views and that no such person as 
“the big top man” exists. The Editor often grants the 
cloak of anonymity to trade correspondents where the 
publication of their names might be detrimental to their 
business. But in every case the name and qualification of 
every contributor must be known to the editorial staff be- 
fore publication of views is permitted. 

And there is, indeed, such a person as the “big top 
man” and he is known to The Editor as a highly reputable 
official of the government. It is often important to protect 
the identity of career officials in departments of govern- 
ment and no one will be disposed to argue with that con- 
tention. 

As for the plaint that Mr. Cipperly is “against” the 
futures markets, or is laying the groundwork for an attack 
on them, the editorial files contain many published contri- 
butions from his pen wherein he goes to bat for the com- 
modity markets. Indeed, one of his most recent critics 
described him as “the paid whore of the commodity mar- 
kets.” It looks like a hung jury. « 


Millers, Bakers Need Better Wheats 


SSENTIAL TO THE MAKING of a good loaf of 
E bread and appetite-whetting baked foods are three 
groups of people—-wheat farmers, flour millers and bak- 
ers. Each group depends upon the other. The wheat farm- 
ers must provide top quality wheats; the flour millers must 
manufacture top quality flour in accordance with the strict 
specifications of their customers, and the bakers must use 
the main ingredient thus provided with skill. 


doubts that the bakers operate skillfully; 
no one denies that the flour millers produce excellent 
flours. But do the growers produce top quality wheats in 
sufficient quantity? Do they pay enough attention to mill- 
ing and baking qualities? In this quarter there is room for 
doubt. 


No one 


The wheat farmers are not wholly to blame. The price 
support system being what it is, they are encouraged to 
grow more and more wheat without considerations of qual- 
ity. And they grow wheat on land which is unsuited to 
wheat production. Much of the present surplus is made 
up of wheat of deplorable quality. This is the fault of the 
politicians. 

Fortunately, the wheat men themselves recognize the 
symptoms of the disease and in recent times they have 
taken steps to improve their product. 

There is a triumvirate forming a presidium of the 
joint industries speaking constantly of “quality” in their 
addresses to fellow-industrialists. One is E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president of the American Bakers Assn. Another is Ellis 
D. English of the Commander Larabee Milling Co., presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation. And a third is 
Clifford R. Hope, president of Great Plains Wheat, Inc., 
who has recognized the need for quality in the business 
of selling wheat at home and overseas. The various state 
wheat groups are also cognizant of the problem and are 
actively engaged in raising their quality sights. 


Typical is the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers. 
At their recent meeting in Hutchinson, the members had 


this point in the basic program they adopted: “Encourage 
the production of wheat types demanded in the market 
place, with full recognition of milling and baking qualities.” 

An enthusiastic booster 


and rooter for bread and 
baked foods is Dudley E. McFadden. He would be that 
even if he were not director of public relations for ABA 
because everything he says smacks of sincerity. Therefore, 
he is a man to whom strict attention must be paid. 

Mr. McFadden addressed the Kansas wheat men and 
he cautioned them not to lose sight of the importance of 
domestic markets in their determination to enlarge their 
export business. And he gave some statistical reasons why. 

The bakers are presently the outlet for 80% of all 
the wheat flour used in the U.S. That means 170 million 
hundredweights or 400 million bushels of wheat. And it 
is a rising market. Only a few years ago the percentage 
of offtake by the bakers was 75%. There is nothing in the 
crystal ball to indicate that the current percentage or ton- 
nage will drop. Indeed, Mr. McFadden revealed, ABA is 
convinced that the demand will build up to 500 million 
bushels of wheat. 

The baking industry has a challenge before it right 
now. Ralph E. Gaylord, director of bakery relations for 
General Mills, Inc., put it this way before a recent meeting 
of the New England Bakers Assn.: “The intense competition 
that characterizes the baking industry could be termed a 
battle of varieties. The nation’s explosive population growth, 
with shifting food habits and upgraded diets emphasizes 
the challenge laid before the baking trade.” 

The sky is the limit, declaimed Mr. Gaylord. And he 
is so right. And to meet the challenge for a greater variety 
of better products, to set the cash registers ringing, the 
millers and bakers must have better wheats. « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events : 
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United States: 

William Freihofer Baking Co. has 
engaged industrial real estate firm of 
Frank G. Binswanger, Inc., to locate 
warehousing and distribution centers 
for Freihofer products in Philadelphia 
area. Real estate firm, on exclusive 
basis for Freihofer, already has nego- 
tiated leases for three warehousing, dis- 
tribution and retail centers. Buildings 
involved are all one-story with a total 
of approximately 34,500 sq. ft. of 
space. 

a 
ADM Appoints 
Grain Merchandiser 

Archer - Daniels - Midland Co. ap- 
points John J. Blowers, veteran of 
more than 30 years in grain industry, 
as merchandiser in charge of its grain 
operations at Kansas City. Ralph 
Bruce, ADM vice president and grain 
division manager, says Mr. Blowers 
will handle wheat procurement for the 
firm’s North Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., flour mills in addition to 
all wheat and coarse grain merchan- 
dising at Kansas City. Mr. Blowers 
began his career as an elevator opera- 
tor for Standard Milling Co., advanc- 
ing through number of supervisory 
and merchandising positions with 
Standard before joining ADM. 

a. 


Ward Baking 
Reports Earnings 

Consolidated net income of Ward 
Baking Co. for 43 weeks ended Oct. 
22 was $687,703 after all charges, 
based on unaudited figures of Ward 
and its domestic subsidiaries. Figure 
is equivalent to 55¢ a share of com- 
mon stock. Net income of $687,703 
compares with earnings of $792,067 
for 42 weeks ended Oct. 17 of 1959, 
which was equivalent to 68¢ a share 
of common stock. Operating results 
of wholly-owned domestic subsidi- 
aries, Johnston Pie Co., Bell Bak- 
eries, Inc., and Farm House Frozen 
Foods, included in consolidated net 
incomes as reported from May 14, 
1959, December 27, 1959, and Sept. 
22, 1960, respectively. Net income for 
43 weeks ended Oct. 22, 1960, rose 
approximately $79,000 due to non- 
recurring items. Contributions totaling 
approximately $62,000, after taxes, 
were made to retirement fund and 
charged against earnings, whereas no 
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such contributions were made during 
corresponding period of 1959. Direc- 
tors have declared regular quarterly 
dividend of 148% ($1.37% a share) 
on outstanding 542% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, payable Jan. | to holders 
of record at close of business Dec. 15. 
No action taken with respect to divid- 
end on common shares. 
8 

New Wheat Food 
Being Prepared 

New food from processed whole 
kernels of wheat—plain or flavored 
with beef or chicken broth and sea- 
sonings—being readied for grocers’ 
shelves as part of domestic marketing 
program of Great Plains Wheat, Inc., 
directed by Kansas and North Dakota 
wheat commissions. New product (a 
$50 prize is being offered for finding 
a suitable name) developed at request 
of Kansas Wheat Commission by 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory at Albany, Cal. Taste and con- 
sumer sampling have had favorable 
reactions. New wheat food is made 
from kernels which are washed, de- 
branned and cooked; comes canned or 
plain, and may be prepared simply 


a> 


by heating and serving—or in com- 
bination with other foods. 
J 

Kroger Co. Reports 
Decline in Sales 

Kroger Co.’s sales for 11th four- 
week period ended Nov. 5 totaled 
$141,847,938, dip of $3,675,483 from 
sales of $145,523,421 for comparable 
period last year. Cumulative sales for 
first 11 periods of 1960 totaled $1,- 
571,711,574, decline of $9,090,663 
from sales of $1,580,802,237 for same 
11 periods in 1959. Average number 
of Kroger stores operating during 
four-week period ended Nov. 5 was 
1,368 against 1,397 during same pe- 
riod of 1959, a dip of 2%. 

© 

Exports of 
Wheat Flour 

Regular commercial exports of 
wheat flour for September amounted 
to 2,265,736 cwt., according to com- 
pilation by the export department, 
Millers National Federation. Cumula- 
tive for July-September was 5,531,828 
cwt. For cumulative period, heaviest 
amounts moved to Egypt, the Nether- 
lands, Cuba, Bolivia, Japan, Vietnam 
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STAFF MEMBERS of the research laboratories of Continental Baking 
Co. are conducting an intensive study of the science and technology of 
doughnut production. As part of the study, they visited the central re- 
search laboratories of DCA Food Industries, Inc., in New York. Left to 
right are: Paul Haeussler and Jack Lyons, Continental; William Hodges 
and Chet Ofelt, both of DCA; John Curtin, Del Rice and Glen Frye, all 





and Syria, respectively, all amounts 
in excess of 210,000 cwt. Quantities, 
in declining order starting with Egypt, 
were: 1,080,461 cwt., 302,524 cwt., 
280,284 cwt., 253,224 cwt., 238,009 
cwt., 219,704 cwt. and 210,758 cwt. 
for July-September. Exports of wheat 
flour for foreign relief totaled 1,247,- 
571 cwt. for September and 3,416,070 
ewt. for July-September period. 


Wholesale Bakery 
Planned in Arkansas 


West Memphis, Ark., chosen as lo- 
cation for new wholesale bakery, an- 
nounces R. H. Todd, president of 
Peter Pan Baking Co. of Atlanta. New 
firm to be named Todd Baking Co. 
and will begin operating in January. 
Equipment is already ordered. Todd 
Baking will make specialty items for 
wholesale distribution and employ 
about 25 at the beginning, adding 
personnel as business grows. Mr. 
Todd also heads several other baking 
firms operated under various names. 


Great Plains Wheat 
Headed for Japan 


Three thousand tons of Great 
Plains wheat is enroute to Japan, via 
West Coast, where it will be pooled 
with an additional 3,000 tons and 
then exported. Purchaser is Mitsui & 
Co., Japanese firm filling the tender 
for Japanese Food Agency, which 
handles all government wheat imports 
in Japan. 


13-Year-Old Wins 
Kansas Wheat Show 


A Jewell County boy, 13-year-old 
Harold Topliff, wrested first place in 
the Kansas Wheat Show at Hutchin- 
son from 69 other exhibitors, most of 
them adults. Because of his age, Har- 
old posed somewhat of a problem for 
Kansas Wheat Commission officials 
who sponsored the contest—but it was 
solved. 

First prize was $50 and a week- 
long trip to Houston and Galveston, 
Texas, to observe export activities. Of- 
ficials contacted Harold’s parents by 
phone, and arranged for the boy to 
collect the cash prize, leaving the trip 
for his father. 

Each of the 70 samples entered in 
the wheat show was tested for mill- 
ing and baking qualities, on which 
basis placement of samples was made. 
The wheat show was held for the first 
time in conjunction with the conven- 
tion of the Kansas Wheat Growers 
Assn. « 
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Canada: 


Clifford E. Soward, president, and 
Graham M. MacLachlan, executive 
vice president, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., report their firm has de- 
cided to rebuild a flour mill on site 
of its facilities at Port Colborne re- 
cently destroyed by fire. New facility 
will have approximate capacity of 
7,000 cwt., 24 hours, and will employ 
all latest milling developments to make 
it most modern in Canada. Carter 
Construction Co., Ltd., will erect 
building and bulk storage tanks. 
Henry Simon, Ltd., will engineer mill- 
ing design of entire plant and be in 
charge of machinery installation. R. 
G. Watson Co., Ltd., Toronto firm 
of engineers and architects, will han- 
dle design and engineering of build- 
ing, aided by another Toronto firm, 
Margisson & Keith. Engineering and 
production staff of Maple Leaf will 
assist in over-all design of entire pro- 
ject. R. C. Harwood, manager at Port 
Colborne, will be project manager. 
Officers say it is unlikely new bag 
company will be constructed, but an- 
ticipate final plans will include sub- 
stantial feed plant, rye flour mill and 
corn meal mill. Entire project will 





NEW GMI UNIT GIVEN 
INITIAL TEST RUN 


The new Bellera flour milling unit 
of General Mills, Inc., at Buffalo 
has been given its initial trial run 
and, according to reports, the test 
was highly satisfactory. Just about 
everything worked properly the 
first time. Only one of six segments 
of the new process mill was tried 
initially, but it operated success- 
fully almost five hours. Plant of- 
ficials state that a lot more testing 
is necessary before the unit oper- 
ates full time, but so far they are 
well pleased. The new, multi-mil- 
lion-dollar mill is expected to go 
into commercial production some 
time after the first of the new year. 
Right now it is being test run only 
on week ends to avoid interference 
with normal week-day operations. 





A NEW SERVICE for retail bakers is being provided by the Pillsbury — 
Co. It’s a year-round merchandising kit. In it are nearly 100 basic pro- : 
motion pieces, a full year’s supply which the baker may have at his © 
fingertips to promote any product at any time. The kit is divided into 
three categories, doughnuts and coffee cakes; cookies, cakes and pies; 
and bread and rolls. Within these product categories there are four 
different point-of-purchase advertising pieces for each of 10 products. 
The service is being provided through Pillsbury’s local bakery sales 


representatives. 
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Would Give Him 13th Wonder to Per 


| Proves that 


€.. mythology tells us that 
Bi Hercules, reputedly the illegiti- 
mate son of Zeus and Alcmene, se- 
cured for himself not only much 
fame, but immortality and ultimate 
admission to Olympus through his 
performance of 12 great tasks or lab- 
ors imposed on him as the result. of 
the hatred and jealousy of the goddess 
Hera. 

From the depths of a memory going 
way back to his high school days in a 
little southern Minnesota villag 
memory cluttered up over the years 
with a miscellaneous collection of 
both interesting and useless data—the 
writer has exhumed the names of 
these Herculean labors. No attempt 
has been made to ensure they are 
listed in chronological order, and like- 
wise neither are they listed in any 
direct or inverse ratio to the dan- 
gers incurred or the pleasures experi- 
enced in their accomplishment. 

@ Cleaning the Augean Stables by 

changing the course of two rivers 

and running them through the 
barns. 

@ Killing the man-eating Stympha- 

lian birds. 

@ Procuring the Golden 

the Hesperides. 

@ Slaying the Leraean Hydra — 

nine headed serpent. 

@ Bringing up Cerberus, the three- 

headed dog, from the gates of the 

infernal regions. 

@ Catching the man-eating horses 

of Diomedes. 

@ Strangling the Nemean lion. 

® Capturing the oxen of the mon- 

ster Geryon. 

@ Taking captive the Cretan bull. 

@ Trapping the Arcadian Stag. 

@ Destroying the Erymanthian boar. 

@ Snatching the girdle of Hippolyte, 

Queen of the Amazons.* 

One must admit that these consti- 
tute a most imposing array of accom- 


Apples of 





*This could well have been the mythological 
prototype of the ‘panty raids'' so popular at 
many universities and colleges a few years ago. 
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plishments even though no one ever 
found out just how long it took old 
Herky to do them. But if he were 
alive now, to make it a typical baker’s 
dozen, out of deference to a substan- 
tial segment of THE MILLER’s cir- 
culation—there could well be a 13th 
labor, one which would make the 12 
look like a kindergarten assignment. 

This task would have been what is 
known, and has been known for the 
past 40 years, as “Solving the Farm 
Problem.” The problem has _ been 
fought in the halls of Congress from 
1920 right up to date. Ten different 
secretaries of agriculture have wrestled 
with it and not one of them won a 
single fall. Going back to Sec. Edwin 
Meredith in the closing months of 
Woodrow Wilson’s second term and 
continuing successively with Henry C. 
Wallace, Howard Gore, William Jar- 
dine, Arthur Hyde, Henry A. Wallace, 
Claude Wickard, Clinton 
Charles Brannan and Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, it has been the same story with 
good capable men, in the main, at- 
tempting to administer laws that were 
honeycombed with political expedi- 
ency. Consequently, they were basical- 
ly incapable of accomplishing what 
they were supposed to do. 


Anderson, 


The same farm problem is still with 
us—rougher and tougher even than in 
1929, when President Hoover bor- 
rowed Alex Legge from the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. to head up the 
Federal Farm Board in a well inten- 
tioned effort to stabilize the price of 
wheat. And the U.S. Treasury had 
been tapped for a half billion dol- 
lars with which to do it. Three years 
later, with that mammoth appropria- 
tion dissipated, wheat which had been 
selling at around $1.25 in Chicago at 
the start of the program had been 
“stabilized” all the way down to the 
low “forties.” 


Alex Legge Booms 

Your reporter recalls that in his 
capacity of a “news hawk” he attend- 
ed a conference of state marketing 
officials at the Blackstone Hotel in 


Chicago back in 1931. That was in the 
days when one noble experiment was 
nearing the end of the line while still 
another, but with vastly different im- 
plications, was just being groomed 
and ready for unveiling. The expiring 
one, of course, was Prohibition—and 
the newcomer was acreage reduction 
for wheat, corn and cotton farmers 
for the purpose of controlling produc- 
tion. Both met similar fates by falling 
flat on their respective faces. 

Following a 45 minute talk by Mr. 
Legge at this meeting, he opened a 15 
minute “Q & A” period. Up popped 
a quiet little chap who identified him- 
self as Louisiana State Marketing 
Agent and said, “I would like to know 
what the government is going to do for 
the cotton farmer next year?” The 
Farm Board head raised himself to his 
full 6 ft. 4 in., shook his massive head 
in disbelief, glared, and pointed his in- 
dex finger at the quiet little man and 
in a voice that drowned out the traf- 
fic on Michigan Avenue, he roared: 
“You would, huh? Well, last year, in 
company with USDA officials, I 
toured the South, virtually on my 
knees, begging you people to reduce 
your acreage, and what did you do? 
You planted every damned hen yard 
and roadside with cotton, and you got 
just what you deserved! Are there any 
more questions?” 

Needless to say, there were none, 
so picking up his giant timepiece from 
the lectern, he snapped the front shut, 
and trudged out of the hall toward his 
Washington train. 


Political Blame Shared 

Now, 29 years, three presidents and 
five agricultural secretaries later, fol- 
lowing an endless stream of experi- 
ments with-a host of economic nos- 
trums, such as acreage allotments, 
marketing quotas, processing taxes, 
parity and conservation payments, soil 
banks, transition parity levels, non- 
recourse loans, purchase agreements, 
export subsidies and king sized give- 
aways, with barter programs for for- 
eign currencies ad nauseum, we are 





even further away today from solving 
the farm problem. And, what’s worse, 
it becomes progressively more aggra- 
vated with the passing of each year. 

But the politicians keep on trying. 
Every four years, the two major par- 
ties hold conventions and adopt plat- 
forms of principles. During the past 
40 years, each of those platforms has 
had a “farm plank.” Although filled 
with knots, splinters and worm holes 
underneath, the farm plank always 
looks mighty attractive on the outside. 
This is accomplished because the 
plank is neatly veneered with catch 
phrases and varnished with vague 
promises that are impossible to imple- 
ment. During the 40 years under dis- 
cussion, Republicans occupied the 
White House from 1920 to 1932, and 
from 1952 to 1960. That’s 20 years— 
and the Democrats were in command 
straight through from 1932 to 1952, 
so they have each had half the time. 

It would appear that the blame for 
the failure to solve the problem should 
be shouldered by both parties, but at 
the same time that blame might be 
mitigated by the political complexion 
of Congress. 

Billions upon billions of dollars have 
been spent in a vain effort to find a 
solution to the ever-present farm prob- 
lem. Boiled down to its essentials, it 
all centers around the U.S. having too 
much grain—in other words, cursed 
with abundance. If anyone thinks that 
any real progress has been made in 
the matter of cutting down these sur- 
pluses, just scan the accompanying 
table, taken from _ official 
showing the amount of 
corn on hand on Oct. 1 


sources, 

wheat and 
, one month 
prior to each of the last five presi- 
dential elections. 


WHEAT AND CORN ON HAND 
In Bushels 

WHEAT 

Bs 1,079, 194,000 

‘, 1,156,451,000 

We 1,347,826,000 
1, 
1, 


CORN 
3,325,042,000 
3,728,607 ,000 
3,765,929,000 
4,621,210,000 
6,177,511,000 


1,797,353,000 


1960 2,349, 668,000 


One does not have to very good at 
arithmetic to see 


gress,” 


how much “pro- 
in reverse, has been made in 
the 16 years under review. 

If nothing else, it certainly proves 
that if, as the politicians claim, our 
farm economy is so sick, then we've 
been giving it the wrong medicine for 
a long, long time. 

Too bad that Hercules was a myth 
. . . he’d been a darn handy man to 
have around right now, don’t you 
think? « 
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ADM Will Build New Research Center, 
Aimed at Broadening Company's Scope 


Marian the Librarian is on her way 
out. In her place comes a Ph.D. with 
20 years experience in technical liter- 
ature. That’s how important the pro- 
vision of good informational facilities 
is to men engaged in the field of re- 
search for a firm in the front rank of 
U.S. companies producing and mar- 
keting more than 1,000 standard prod- 
ucts. 

Key point of a new research center 
to be built by Archer-Daniels-Midland 
at Bloomington, Mimnn., will be the 
scientific and technical information 
department. Books may be sparse. 
Periodicals, magazines and trade pa- 
pers will abound. Technical books 
soon become outdated and the only 
way for research men, developing new 
products, new ways of doing things, 
to keep up with what is going on else- 
where in the research world is by a 
study of the weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterlies. But they cannot plow their 
way through everything. So the new 
center, staffed by a crew of highly 
qualified “Marians” and headed by 
the Ph.D. will see they don’t miss a 
thing of relevance and importance. 

That is but one part of the 13-group 
facility with which ADM will broaden 
its research program, according to de- 
tails revealed by John H. Daniels, 
company president. The new science 
facility will be located on a 73-acre 
tract overlooking the Minnesota River 
valley in Bloomington. Dr. James C. 
Konen, ADM vice president for re- 


search and development, says a sub- 
urban site is desirable for the labora- 
tory because it provides an environ- 
ment suitable for creative work. While 
isolated from heavy industry and traf- 
fic, such a site is readily accessible to 
visitors, he explained. 

Benefiting from the improved re- 
search facilities, too, will be ADM’s 
important flour milling division — 
Commander Larabee. (Included 
among the new products introduced 
to various industries within recent 
months was a protein food supplement 
that adds nutritional value while im- 
proving the quality of baked foods 
and macaroni products.) 

Dr. Konen says that the new center 
will provide space for more than 250 
research, engineering and supporting 
personnel. That means doubling the 
technical manpower already engaged 
by the company at its present Minne- 
apolis facility. 

Ground will be broken in June of 
1961 with completion set the follow- 
ing year. The building will be a color- 
ful blend of painted brick, ceramic 
tile glass and aluminum—similar to 
the chemical producing center ADM 
is building in Peoria, Ill. 

The company, in addition to re- 
search facilities at other plants, main- 
tains a central quality control labora- 
tory in Minneapolis and smaller con- 
trol labs at many of its plants. These 
are devoted to control of product qual- 
ity and are not involved in the research 
center project. « 


ARCHITECT’S DRAWING of the new ADM Research Center is shown by 
Dr. James C. Konen, ADM vice president for research and development, to 
company president John H. Daniels. 
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Hampton Baking Moves 34,000-lb. Oven 
To New Location Intact to Save Time 


History has produced its “wrong 
way” aviator who landed in the 
wrong country and at least one foot- 
ball athlete who ran to the wrong 
goal. Now it has come up with a 
“wrong way” oven. 
~ The oven was hauled 150 miles over 
U.S. highways by truck, a 34,000 Ib. 
piece of equipment needed quickly by 
the Hampton Baking Co. in Red Key, 
Ind. Ordinarily, an oven of such size 
is taken apart and hauled to the bak- 
ery in a number of units, then re- 
assembled. 

“There were those who said we 
couldn’t move it in one piece,” said 
William E. Busse, president of the 
baking firm. “But we needed the oven 
sooner than the time required to take 
it apart, get it to our bakery and put 
it together again.” 

The oven arrived intact, but it 
soon became apparent it was on the 
lowboy truck exactly opposite to the 
direction required by the bakery. 

So the oven was raised, blocked in 
the street, and the truck removed and 
sent around to get under it from the 
opposite end. The truck then backed 
the oven into the bakery through a 
gaping hole made by removal of the 
entire front of the bakery wall, and 
onto its reinforced concrete founda- 
tion. 

Six weeks would have been required 
to take the oven apart at its origin, 
ship it to Hampton Baking Co. and 


reassemble it, said Mr. Busse. By ship- 
ping it intact, the job was accom- 
plished and the oven put into produc- 
tion in one week. 

The oven is one of the number of 
improvements made _ recently at 
Hampton Baking. Expansion space 
has been provided for a new sales 
and advertising office, for a salesroom 
to handle returns, and new office 
quarters on the second floor. 

Plans also call for remodeling of 
the bakery’s exterior and construction 
of a loading dock at the rear of the 
building. « 


Scientist Honored 


Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean emeritus of 
the University of Minnesota’s Institute 
of Agriculture, received the Charles 
F. Spencer Award for outstanding 
achievement in agriculture and food 
chemistry at the annual fall chemical 
conference sponsored by the Kansas 
City S&S tion, American Chemical 
Society. 

C. Y. Thomas, board chairman of 
Spencer Chemical Co., awarded the 
medallion and a $1,000 honorarium, 
given annually. Dr. Bailey has spent 
almost 60 years in agricultural chem- 
istry and is a pioneer in applying 
scientific techniques to production of 
baked foods and other cereal prod- 
ucts. « 








THIS OVEN was purchasd by Hampton Baking Co. and hauled 150 miles 
over the highway to its now location at Red Key, Ind. Removal of a front wall 
permitted entry of the trailer bearing the oven, which placed it on the location 
prepared for it. 
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Obituaries 


DR. JOSEPH R. BEAUDIER, SR.., 
editor of the Dough Boy magazine and 
widely known Catholic layman, in 
New Orleans, after an extended ill- 
ness. His activities, particularly in the 
fields of journalism and writing, were 
many and varied. A former editor of 
the publication “Catholic Action of 
the South,” Dr. Beaudier also au- 
thored a number of books. He became 
full-time editor of the Dough Boy in 
1949. Survivors include his widow, a 
son, Roger Beaudier, Jr., 2 daughters, 
a sister, 4 brothers, 18 grandchildren, 
and-a nephew, Sidney Beaudier, Jr., 
publisher of the Dough Boy. 


MRS. LENORE STANDIFER, 
home economics director for Burrus 
Mills, Inc., 35 years, in a Fort Worth 
hospital. She was 84 and had been 
retired 16 years. Mrs. Standifer was 
born in Lexington, Miss., but came to 
Fort Worth at an early age, was grad- 
uated from the old Fort Worth Uni- 
versity, and lived in the community 
65 years. Survivors include a daugh- 
ter, 2 sisters, a brother, 7 grandchil- 
dren and 17 great grandchildren. 


CARLTON D. McKENZIE, SR., 
one of the milling industry’s veterans, 
formerly president of McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., in Quincy, Mich. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie was associated with the firm 
of McKenzie Milling during his entire 
career, serving as assistant manager, 
1918-1920, as manager from 1920 to 
1930, then as president. Widely known 
in the flour business, he was a former 
president of the Millers National 
Federation. 


OTTO ROHWEDDER, credited 
with manufacture of the first bakery 
bread slicer, in a rest home at Con- 
cord, Mich. A native of Davenport, 
Iowa, Mr. Rohwedder originally was 
in the jewelry business. In 1917, after 
sale of his jewelry interests, he began 
experimenting with slicing equipment. 
After a fire destroyed his factory he 
designed a new model slicer in 1927, 
and in 1928 was instrumental in in- 
troducing sliced bread to the baking 
industry. He went with Battle Creek 
Packaging Machines, Inc., in 1937 
with patents and ideas for production 
of a band-type slicer. He remained 
with the firm until 1941, when pro- 
duction was curtailed in favor of war 
materiels. He retired from business in 
1951, moving from Davenport to Al- 
bion, Mich. He was 80 at the time of 
his death and retained membership in 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. Survivors include a daughter, 
a son, 4 grandchildren, 2 great-grand- 
children and a sister. « 
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Consolidated Flour Mills Moves 
Headquarters to Kansas City 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co., one 
of the major firms in the milling in- 
dustry of Kansas, has moved its head- 
quarters from 
Wichita, where op- 
erations have been 
centered since 
1928, to Kansas 
City. At the same 
time, two veteran 
members of the 
firm announced 
plans for retire- 
ment. 

They are Cecil 
A. Jordan, vice 
president and general manager, and 
Russell W. Payne, general manager of 
the grain department 32 years. 

Henry L. Sumpter, his entire busi- 
ness career spent with Consolidated, 
becomes general manager and his son, 
Henry L. Sumpter, Jr., advances to 
general sales manager. 


Cecil A. Jordan 


The new offices in Kansas City are 
at 1590 W. 29th St., a move which 
permits the firm to set up a program 
of service to its flour customers. 

Although in Wichita since 1928, 
Consolidated was founded some years 
prior to that in Hutchinson. It op- 
erates mills with total daily capacity 
of 7,600 cwt. and has a wheat storage 
capacity of 3 million bushels. 


Mr. Jordan‘s Career 


Mr. Jordan, who retires Jan. 1, has 
been vice president and general man- 
ager since 1950. A veteran of 41 years 
in grain and milling in Kansas, he en- 
tered the business after four years at 
Wichita University, first with the 
Healy Commission Co. in Wichita. 
Two years later he entered the milling 
business at St. John, Kansas, where 
Kansas Milling Co. operated a plant. 
He went with this firm, becoming 
manager at St. John in 1921 and con- 
tinuing in that post nine years. 

He joined Consolidated as_treas- 
urer and assistant general manager at 
Wichita in 1929, working under the 
late Fred F. Burns, advancing to vice 
president and treasurer in 1938 and 
vice president-general 
1950. Until retirement, 
continues as a 


manager in 
Mr. Jordan 
consultant to Con- 
solidated. Upon retirement, he and 
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Mrs. Jordan will travel and 
big game hunting and fishing. 

Mr. Payne entered the grain indus- 
try in 1914 with the 
Co., Hutchinson, immediately after 
graduation from high school. He 
joined the grain department of Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., then headquar- 
tered in Hutchinson, in 1917. Follow- 
ing service in World War I he joined 
Southwest Grain Co., until 1923, 
when he joined the staff of Consoli- 
dated. When the company moved its 
offices to Wichita in 1928 he be- 
came general manager, grain depart- 
ment. 


pursue 


Kansas Grain 


He served two years as president of 
the Wichita Board of Trade and has 
been on the exchange’s board of di- 
rectors many years. Mr. Payne now 
has plans to establish the Russell 
Payne Grain Co. as a general broker- 
age business in Wichita. 


New General Manager 


Henry L. Sumpter, the new general 


manager, attended Southwestern Col- 
lege, Winfield, Kansas, which led to 
a position with the Consolidated mill 
there. He joined as an office boy in 
1917, served in the Army during 
World War I, and* returned to the 
Winfield plant, moving on to Hutchin- 
son in 1919 to work in the traffic and 
grain departments. He became active 
in flour sales work in 1925 and has 
continued in sales ever since. He was 
named general sales manager in 1950. 

His son, now general sales manager, 


H, L. Sumpter, Jr. H, L. Sumpter, Sr. 


began with Consolidated in 1955, fol- 
lowing engineering experience with 
the Boeing Co. in Wichita. He is a 
graduate of Wichita University and 
served in the Navy during World 
War II. « 
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Thomas G. Lockwood has joined 
the Chicago district sales staff, multi- 
wall bag division, of West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. He’ll help service 
West Virginia’s growing Midwest 
market for Wonderwall bags, states 
Victor S. Luke, division manager. Mr. 
Lockwood previously was assigned to 
the firm’s kraft division sales in Chi- 
cago, selling Clupak extensible paper 
and conventional kraft paper grades 
to converting customers. He joined 
West Virginia last year after more 
than 10 years of experience in the 
kraft paper and converting fields. Mr. 
Lockwood is a graduate of Duke Uni- 
versity, where he majored in chemis- 
try. 


E. L. Schujahn T. G. Lockwood 

One of the top executives of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Edwin L. Schujahn, 
is already at work on the plan pro- 
posed by GMI’s president Charles H. 
Bell to develop an international food 
project for finding more effective ways 
to raise nutritional standards in areas 
of the free world where needed. Pro- 
viding the fulltime services of Mr. 
Schujahn is GMI’s contribution to the 
plan, which will be developed by the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
as an international food project. Gro- 
cery Manufacturers, at their annual 
meeting, authorized Paul S. Willis, 
their president, to proceed with the 
plan. Mr. Schujahn is as well known 
to the Canadian trade as he is to that 
in the U.S. 


One of the top U.S. grain trade 
authorities, H. E. (Mike) Sanford, 
recently retired vice president of Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Portland, Ore., 
will direct activities of the Rotterdam 
office of the U.S. Feed Grains Coun- 
cil. The council has opened the of- 
fice in cooperation with the Foreign 


N 


Agricultural Service to expand service 
to overseas buyers of U.S. feed grains. 
Mr. Sanford is beginning his work by 
touring countries in which the council 
is conducting market development 
programs. 

= 


Delbert C. Dagley of St. Louis has 
announced his resignation as grain 
buyer for the St. Louis Flour Mills 
to become effective Dec. 1. He will 
be associated with the Commander 
Larabee Milling Co. in the Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, office after that date. 

at 

Centennial Mills, Inc., has a new 
vice president, Frank Rawlinson, who 
has been with Centennial since 1943. 
He’s sales manager of the bakery flour 
division, and his appointment was an- 
nounced by D. A. MacGregor, presi- 
dent. Mr. Rawlinson has covered sales 
territories in southern Oregon and 
eastern Washington. For six years he 
managed the firm’s northern Cali- 
fornia branch in San Francisco. In 
1956 he moved to the home office in 
Seattle as bakery flour division sales 
manager. Mr. MacGregor commented 
when reporting the appointment, “In 
planning aggressive future program- 
ming for our bakery flour division we 
feel Mr. Rawlinson’s years of per- 
sonal experience throughout our mar- 
keting area will prove valuable. As a 
company officer he will be in a posi- 
tion to direct Centennial’s efforts to 
better serve our increasing number of 
bakery flour customers.” 

e 

The man who has served as execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., 26 years, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, is turning his 
duties over to a 
successor. How- 
ever, his years of 
experience will still 
be available to the 
association — he'll 
remain in an ad- 
visory capacity for 
consultation during 
1961. Mr. Laufen- 
burg’s successor is 
Foryst L. Wells, 
who takes over at the beginning of 
the new year. A baker for more than 
25 years, Mr. Wells and his father, 
H. E. Wells, have been operating a 


~~ 


Foryst L. Wells 
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bakery at Garner, Iowa, the past year. 
ca 

Bee Braden, technical service repre- 
sentative for the Pillsbury Co. in the 
Atlanta district, has been named man- 
ager of the company’s test bakery, 
bakery products division, in Minne- 
apolis. He succeeds the late William 
Ogilvy. He is a graduate of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking in Minne- 
apolis, and first came to Pillsbury in 
1951 to work in flour quality control. 

eo 

All product research and develop- 
ment activities for the bakery and 
chemical division of Ekco Products 
Co. now come un- 
der the able hand 
of Robert L. Price. 
He’s the division’s 
new research and 
development man- 
ager, succeeding 
Robert L. Silber- 
man. For Mr. Sil- 
berman, its a 
move upword to a 
position as vice 
president and man- 
ager of Ekco’s Canadian bakery and 
chemical division operation. Prior to 
his new appointment Mr. Price was 
the division’s chief chemist. 

& 

Holsum Bakers, Inc., Tampa, Fla., 
has completed another phase of its 
expansion program with appointment 
of A. C. Conolly 
as its executive 
general manager. 
Cesar Medina, 
Holsum’s presi- 
dent, stated that 
Mr. Conolly has 
been in the whole- 
sale baking busi- 
ness since 1945, 
when he started as 
a route salesman 
with Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. in Chicago. He was 
named manager of the Fort Pierce, 
Fla., plant of Bell Bakeries, Inc., in 
1952 and president in 1958. As presi- 
dent of Bell Bakeries he was respon- 
sible for the entire operation of the 
firm’s five plants in the Carolinas and 
Florida. Mr. Conolly is a graduate of 
Willson Junior College, Chicago, and 
attended Northwestern University, 
where he majored in accounting. « 


Robert L. Price 


A. C. Conolly 
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NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS 
By Joseph Amendola 


A text for instructing personnel in the arts of producing all 
east-made products, cakes, cookies, pies, icings, frostings, 
Tiitings, assorted pastries and desserts. Includes 50 illustra- 
tions of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice 
carving at the Culinary Institute of America, New Haven, 
Conn., since 1950. All formulas have been tested $6.00 
for taste, cost and public acceptance. 160 pages.. . 


BAKING SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


By E. J. Pyler and Staff of 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference 
for the bakery production man, baking 
chemist, and the cereal chemist 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 
mental mill. Illustrated 
with tables and charts 


20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY 
STUDENTS 


By P. S. Jewell, H. Mulhol- 
land and S. F. Everiss 


Explains the principles of chemistry, physics and biology and 
their relationship to baking. Theory and practice are treated 
with experiments for students. Contains an appendix explain- 
ing use of the instruments and 

solutions to the problems 


BREADMAKING-—ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE (3rd edition) 


By Edmund B. Bennion 


A volume dealing with bread plant production, fermentation, 
Syerogen concentration, colloidal formation of dough, ma- 
chinery, ovens, bakery construction, air conditioning, bakery 
organization and costs. An Oxford University 
press book treated from the British viewpoint 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 


oT 20c each up to 100 copies 
(larger supplies at reduced price) 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES 
EXECUTIVES 
By Fred De Armond 


Covers all phases of route sales work, with special emphasis 
on bakeries. Treats techniques of establishing routes, con- 
trolling salesmen, marketing studies, manuals, sales con- 
tests, recording and transportation 

problems. 276 pages 


MODERN FRENCH CULINARY ART 


By H. P. Pellaprat, Translated by Walter 
Bachmann, London (prefaced by Arthur 
Hope, British Maitre Chef des Cuisnes) 
A new and revised edition of the volume which has sold over 
700,000 copies in six languages. The essentials of high class, 
middie class, regional and impromptu French cookery are 
covered, with more than 600 colored and black and white 


illustrations. Contains 3,200 recipes and 
practical data. 780 pages 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE Northwestern MILLER 
(Handy reference works by one of the baking 
industry's most authoritative and widely-known 
instructors. A valuable set for purchase by flour 


mills, bakery suppliers and equipment firms for 
helpful distribution to their bakery customers.) 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


A classic publication for bakers, now in its eighth printing, 
makes an invaluable aid in solving 
production problems 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, this one a handy source 
of practical formulas for the production 
of cakes and pastries 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK — 
Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


A companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book. ‘Cakes 
and Pastries." Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of 
the subject recommends it to all baking firms 
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AIB Pilot Bakery Busy Operation; Its 





Industry Service Doubles in 10 Years 


Are bakers and their suppliers mak- 
ing use of the service laboratories and 
pilot bakery at the American Institute 
of Baking in Chicago? 

They are, and Welker G. Bechtel, 
director of laboratories for AIB, has 
put together a report which proves it. 

Within the past 10 years use of 
these facilities has doubled, Mr. Bech- 
tel reports. By the close of 1960 he 
anticipates the service laboratories 
will have analyzed more than 2,100 
samples of ingredients and finished 
baked foods. This work is for indi- 
vidual baking firms and allied com- 
panies seeking technical assistance on 
practical problems. And 2 to 6 tests 
are made on each sample. 

Of all samples, one-third are sent 
for analysis of extraneous matter, re- 
ports Mr. Bechtel. While these are 
primarily ingredient samples, the lab- 
oratory also runs tests on finished 
baked foods as well as such varied 
products as potato chips, popcorn and 
candy. 

Ingredients are analyzed by chemi- 
cal and physical methods to deter- 
mine moisture, protein and ash con- 
tent; mixing time; tolerance; absorp- 
tion and malting properties. Routine 
test baking—using fixed formulas and 
standardized conditions — determines 
how well ingredients perform. Bakery 
foods, especially bread, are scored for 
quality. 


Finished Foods 


Enrichment nutrients, fats, protein, 
sodium in dietary foods, and other 
specific chemical contents are ana- 
lyzed in finished bakery foods. 

In addition to these general analyti- 
cal tests, special projects performed 
in the pilot bakery under the direction 
of George Hammer account for 10 to 
20% of all fees paid annually for 
laboratory service work. 


These projects entail testing of new 
ingredients developed by AIB mem- 
bers, and their adaptation to standard 
bakery formulas. 


One such project, supported by the 
C. J. Patterson Co., determined the 
effect of calcium stearyl-2 lactylate in 
bread made with nonfat milk solids 
of varying quality. The pilot bakery 
also conducted extensive tests for the 
Pineapple Growers Assn., using pine- 
apple products in pies, cookies, icing, 
fillings, cakes, rolls, tarts and other 
foods. 


Bread softeners, pie filling starches, 
mold inhibitors, dough improvers, soy 
products in bread, icing ingredients, 
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gum stabilizers, enzymes in yeast- 
raised products, and new cake ingred- 
ients have been tested in the pilot 
bakery. ; 

Service work for individual firms is 
conducted in conjunction with the 
general scientific research programs 
of the institute. These programs, pro- 
viding basic information to the entire 
industry, currently are concerned with 
the nutritive value of wheat, flour, and 
bread; flavor and flavor changes dur- 
ing staling and the fundamental na- 
ture of the bread-making process. « 


The Wafer wih me Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


bret | 
eal 








Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 


Roche engraves the Roche name on 
each wafer to make sure you always 
get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 


Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 
each Roche square 
wafer with 
this warranty 


*ROCHE—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


\js}:{3 BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
LJ are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 


2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


Enrichment assured | Complete disintegration 
when SQUARE wofers | in agitated water in 
ore used os directed. yeast fi 


4. FINER, MORE 
BUOYANT PARTICLES 


5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BREAK 


Wa) 


Wafers break clean into 
halves and quarters, for 
odd-sized doughs 


Flour-fine particles in 
sure even distribution 
h each loaf 








you thousands of parti- 
cles, longer suspension 














Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION e HOPFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


" 
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Continental Baking Co. has set up 
the position of merchandising man- 
ager within its organization, to which 
a Bronxville, N.Y., 
man has been ap- 
pointed. He is 
Robert K. Doorly, 
most recently as- 
sociate merchan- 
dising manager for 
the Pepsi Cola 
Corp., and a grad- 
uate of Syracuse 
University, where 
he majored in busi- 
ness administra- 
tion. Mr. Doorly also has served in 
various merchandising and manager- 
ial positions with several other firms. 
His position with Continental comes 
under supervision of the advertising 
department headed by Lee Mack 
Marshall. 

Another Continental appointment 
has been reported, this one at the 
firm’s Indianapolis bakery, where 
Lauren H. Batty, formerly assistant 
manager, has been named manager of 
the plant to succeed Spencer O. 
Rohlfs. Mr. Rohlfs has retired after 
39 years of continuous service. 


Robert K. Doorly 


The 1960 nominating committee of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago has come 
up with a slate of six men to serve on 
the club’s board of directors for a 
two-year term starting in January. 
They're John A. Conwell, Deppe- 
Vienna Baking Co.; Seymour S,. Fa- 
gan, Seymour S. Fagan Co.; Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, Southern Bakeries Co.; 
Raymond F. Maloney, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co.; John T. McCarthy, 
Rap-In-Wax Co., and Harold E. Sny- 
der, Baking Industry magazine. Mr. 
Geilfuss is from Atlanta, Ga.; the 
others are from Chicago. 


Administrative assistant to the mar- 
keting director—that’s the title of ad- 
dress for Patrick M. O’Connor of 
American Cyanamid Co.’s. agricultur- 
al division, reports E. H. Smythe, the 
division’s director of marketing. Mr. 
O’Connor joined American Cyanamid 
in 1952 as a budget accountant. He 
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has held several positions in the bud- 
gets and statistics departments of vari- 
ous company divisions, and in 1958 
moved up to manager of budgets for 
the agricultural division. Before join- 
ing the firm in 1952 he was an ac- 
countant with Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
Long Island City, N.Y. Mr. O’Connor 
is a graduate of St. John’s University, 
where he received a bachelor’s degree 
in business administration with a ma- 
jor sequence in accounting. Prior to 
that he served three years with the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 


Caravan Products Co. has a new 
sales representative in the Greater 
Philadelphia area, Fred E. Bauhof, a 
fellow with broad 
experience in the 
baking field. Mr. 
Bauhof comes 
from a family of 
bakers and for the 
past 12 years has 
been associated 
with Wilson & Co. 
He is past director 
of both the South 
Jersey Bakers 
Assn. and the Mas- 
er Bakers of Philadelphia. Announce- 
ment of his appointment with Caravan 
has been made by William Wiegan, 
eastern regional sales manager. 


Fred E. Bauhof 


Flo-Tronics, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
appointed Thomas A. Burton, former- 
ly a project engineer for Union Car- 
Z bide Chemical 
Corp., as its pro- 
cess industry sales 
engineer responsi- 
ble for sale and de- 
sign of its convey- 
ing systems and 
controls in the 
chemical and other 
processing indus- 
tries. While with 
Union Carbide at 
South Charleston, 
W. Va., Mr. Burton had charge of 
design and installation of chemical 
process and material handling systems 
in the company’s plants throughout 


Thomas A, Burton 


the country. He is a graduate of the 
University of Florida, with a degree 
in industrial and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Mr. Burton is a member of the 
American Materials Handling Assn., 
American Institute of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. William F. Ed- 
munds is president of Flo-Tronics. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s department of 
physical research at Minneapolis has 
opened up a new area of activity, that 

of projects man- 
f ager, and a man 

w ith considerable 

back ground will 

head its work. He 
is Glenn F, Roque- 
more, with exten- 
sive experience in 
plant management 
and applied and 
basic research, fit- 
ting him for ad- 
ministration and 
coordination of pilot stage projects in 
the department. Prior to joining Bemis 
he was vice president of manufactur- 
ing for Burlington Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, Wis. From 1948 to 1958 he 
was general manager for Midcontinent 
Adhesives Co. at Grove City, Ohio. 
H. V. Kindseth, Bemis’ director of 
research, announced the appointment. 


G,. F. Roquemore 


Changes in the top echelon of Mc- 
Gough Bakeries Corp., which oper- 
ates plants in Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, Decatur 
and Selma, Ala., 
have brought Wil- 
liam P. McGough 
to the president’s 
chair and to the 
duties of chief 
executive officer. 
At the same time, 
Mrs. Helen Me- 
Gough _ Hobbs, 
president since 
1947, and Thomas 
W. McGough, vice president, have 
retired from further executive duties. 
However, Mrs. Hobbs will remain 
with the bakery in a consulting ca- 
pacity. Joseph Rodgers, formerly 
comptroller, becomes secretary-treas- 
urer. T. H. Fitzpatrick, Decatur, re- 
mains as vice president and general 
manager of that operation. Mrs. John 
L. King, Birmingham, has been added 
to the firm’s board of directors. The 
new president is widely known in the 
baking industry, having served as past 
president and chairman of the board 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. « 


William P. McGough 
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Ogilvie’s Net Income Up; Operating Earnings Dip 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
ports consolidated net income of $2,- 
249,000 for its fiscal year ended Aug. 
31—exclusive of profit on sale of in- 
vestments and fixed assets. The figure 
is $295,000 better than the previous 
year, and was accomplished in spite 
of a dip in total operating earnings 
for the period. 

Net income, after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, is equivalent to 
$2.82 a share of common stock, com- 
pared with $2.43 the previous year. 

The company’s share of earnings 
of non-consolidated subsidiaries 
amounted to $726,000, while divid- 
ends from these amounted to $484,- 
000. The amount retained by subsidi- 
ary companies, $242,000, represents a 
further earning of 32¢ per Ogilvie 
common share. 

Profit on sale of investments and 
fixed assets, not included in the fore- 
going, was $2,735,000, mainly from 
sale of country elevators and the Fort 
William Terminal Elevator. 


Ogilvie Operations 

C. D. Howe, chairman of the board, 
and Arthur Atkins, president, have 
made a report to their shareholders, 
outlining concisely some of the areas 
in which the company made a good 
showing the past year, along with 
some areas where the going was more 
difficult. 

Sales of domestic and export flour 
showed increases during the year, they 
reported. 

Starch, gluten and monosodium 
glutamate, products of the _firm’s 
starch and chemical division, sold in 
record volume, while sales of cereals 
and cake mixes were lower. Mixed 


feeds also suffered from a sharp re- 
duction in demand for hog and poul- 
try feeds. 

Although Ogilvie 
elevators for only part of the year, 
income from this source was higher 


operated grain 


than in the previous period. Also, 
profits were derived from final dis- 
posal of grain stocks in addition to 
normal earnings. 

As with some other fiscal reports 
which have come forward, Ogilvie re- 
ports total operating earnings some- 
what lower than in the previous year 
due to higher wage costs, lower re- 
turns from flour mill byproducts and 
lower demand for mixed feeds. Earn- 
ings from operations in 1960 were 
reported at $2,636,000 compared with 
$2,915,000 in the previous year. 

A bright note comes from the area 
of non-consolidated subsidiary com- 
panies, where there was a substantial 


improvement in the company’s share 
of earnings, reflecting not only the 
additional investment in Catelli Food 
Products, Ltd., during 1959, but also 
an improvement in operation and 
earnings of other subsidiary com- 
panies, both Ogilvie executives report. 


Elevators Sold 
During November, 1959, arrange- 
ments were completed for sale of the 


country elevators and Fort William 
Terminal Elevator for $5,500,000. Of 
this sum $3,780,000 was received in 
cash, the balance payable in three 
equal annual interest-bearing install- 
ments. 

Transfer of country elevator grain 
stocks to the wheat pools following 
sale of the elevators resulted in a sub- 
stantial reduction in inventory and a 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


And Consolidated Subsidiary Companies 
Balance Sheet August 31, 1960, with Comparative Figures for 1959 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash 


Accounts receivable, less reserve $457,570 
receivable—subsidiary companies 
instalments on mortgages re sale of elevators, due Nov., 1960 


Accounts 


Inventories 


Investment in marketable securities, less reserve 


1960 

111,663 $ 
7,632,058 

546,673 

573,280 
10,333,550 


1959 

142,789 
7,588,526 

428,836 


20,564,065 
2,519,018 


(Quoted market value: 1960, $9,704,000; 1959, $10,182,000) 


Total 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Bank loans—secured 
Notes payable 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 
Sinking fund payment due Sept. |, 1960 


current assets 


Provision for income and other taxes, less payments on account 


Dividends payable 
Amounts owing to subsidiary companies 


Total current liabilities 


Working capital 
OTHER ASSETS: 


Investment in subsidiary companies—not consolidated 
Other investments and mortgages, less reserve $23,000 
Balance on mortgages re sale of elevators due 1961 and 1962.. 


Prepaid expenses 
Fixed assets 


Funded debt 


Income tax reductions applicable to future years 


Preferred stock of subsidiary company 


Excess of assets over liabilities 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITIES: 
Preferred stock 
Authorized, issued and fully paid 


20,000 7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 each.... 


Common stock 





$31,243,234 


13,536,977 


3,549,247 
275,000 
1,229,851 
373,844 
2,474 





7,087,374 18,967,393 





14,723,099 12,275,841 
8,040,697 
565,431 
1,146,560 
236,176 
11,340,324 14,224,403 
1 I 


8,080,846 
571,144 





36,052,288 35,760,898 





2,350,000 
395,583 


3,225,000 
252,834 
1,500,000 





2,745,583 4,977,834 





$33,306,705 $30,783,064 


2,000,000 2,000,000 


Authorized—!,000,000 shares of no par value 


Issued—747,689 shares 


$ 6,930,670 


Surplus arising from consolidation, less amount 


applied against goodwill 
Earnings retained for use in business: 
Rest account 


Earned surplus as per statement attached.. 15,615,189 


3,760,846 


5,000,000 


31,306,705 28,783,064 





$33,306,705 $30,783,064 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 


Earnings from operations before deductions enumerated below....$ 3,774,452 


ADD: 


Investment income 


1960 1959 


$ 4,284,196 


1,010,312 639,012 





4,784,764 4,923,208 
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DEDUCT: Feed Grains’ Team 


Depreciation on buildings and machinery 992,383 

Debenture interest 144,833 — 

Legal expenses um 6169 Visit Japan 
Remuneration of executive officers 191,655 


Ranmaarenien GF -arettors rnewesd The U.S. Feed Grains Council is 





1,138,419 1,368,458 sending a five-man team of specialists 





3,646,345 3,554,750 to Japan to appraise the potential for 
Provision for estimated income tax 1,337,263 1,496,224 increased use of feed grains expected 





> a i . ag y > y l . 
2,309,082 2,058,526 to result from increasing use of such 


Dividends on preferred shares of consolidated subsidiary basic commodities as milk, meat and 
ao anes 105,000 eggs. 

Net income for year before profit on sale of investments and A report from the Japanese Min- 
fixed assets 2,248,578 1,953,526 

ADD: 
Net profit on sale of investments and fixed assets 2,735,151 1,702,439 





istry of Agriculture projects an ex- 
pected rise in these various commod- 
ities ranging from 200% to 500% by 





Net income for year carried to statement of earned surplus $ 4,983,729 $ 3,655,965 1969. carrying with it increased de- 


Statement of Earned Surplus mand for imports of feed grains. 

Balance at Aug. 31, 1959 $12,625,466 
DEDUCT: ; ; , 
Pension fund and pension payments with respect to past service 343,411 Dr. Julius Hendel, Minneapolis, grain 


Less: Related income tax credit 171,705 171,706 trade consultant and director of the 
council; David Ross, Minneapolis, 

$12,453,760 ; : : 
ADD: vice president, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
Net income for year as per statement of income and expenditure 4,983,729 Dr. Richard C. Eaton, St. Louis, nu- 


Members of the five-man team are: 





rs “ oo ) 
$17,437,489 tritionist for R uiston Purina Co.; Jc hn 
DEDUCT DIVIDENDS: J. McCracken, Washington, grain 
Oe, peerpred ask 140,000 marketing specialist, grain and feed 
On common stock faite a , , ‘ : 
Regular 1.495.378 division, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
186,922 1,682,300 1,822,300 U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
Delmar G. Nelson, executive director 
of the council, Amarillo, Texas. « 





$15,615,189 





corresponding reduction in bank loans 
compared to last year. 

On April 12, 1960, an offer was 
made to holders of preferred shares of 
the subsidiary, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., to purchase their 
shares at $130 per share. This offer 
has now been accepted. The acquisi- 
tion of these preferred shares will fa- 
cilitate closer integration of Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co. with Ogilvie, 
the report states. 

Capital expenditures for the year 
amounted to $599,000. The amount 
appropriated for depreciation on 
buildings and machinery was $757,- 
000. Debentures of the company and 
subsidiaries totalling $875,000 were 
retired during the year. Working capi- 
tal increased by $2,447,000. 

Dividends declared on common 
stock amounted to $2.25 a share, 
which consisted of the regular divid- 
end of $2 plus an extra 25¢ a share. « 
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Give Us Our 
Daily Bread 


Germans in Munich Got It U.S. Style During 
Their Annual Food Fair. They Enjoyed the 
Taste So Much Bakers Worked Overtime 


Bread from U.S. wheat is going 
over with a double-barrelled boom of 
acceptance with the folks of West 
Germany. 

U.S. officials, wheat marketing dele- 
gates and some legislators in Munich 
for IKOFA—the food fair held there 

saw the evidence when Germans 
swamped the U.S. exhibit to turn in 
coupons for loaves of bread. In fact, 
the clamor from the German people 
to whet their palates with bread from 
U.S. wheat taxed the facilities of 
supply. 

Newsboys, ever keen for a good 
business idea, brought to the fair 
grounds huge extra supplies of daily 
newspapers containing the coupons 
offering the Germans a loaf of bread. 

Obligingly, the newsboys not only 
sold their papers—they also called out 
the correct page numbers and provid- 


ed scissors for clipping the coupons. 

When supplies of bread were ex- 
hausted other U.S. food items were 
substituted, canned and packaged 
products actually stocked for display, 
and Munich bakers went to work ex- 
panding their bread deliveries which 
already were averaging 7,500 loaves 
a day. 
Newspaper Coupons 

Coupons entitling fair visitors to a 
free “grab” appeared in advertise- 
ments carried by Munich daily papers 
during the fair. Other food items, in- 
cluding canned and frozen chicken 
and turkey, soups, cake mixes, fruit, 
honey and rice were available. Most 
of the coupons, however, were good 
for bread. And it was the wheat ex- 
hibit that felt the heaviest impact of 
avid German coupon clippers. 

Even Munich newspaper column- 


THREE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES of the wheat industry and a German 
official examine loaves of bread made from U.S. wheat. The U.S. officials are, 
at the extreme left, Paul Taggart, assistant agricultural attache, and Theodore 


F. Fiedler, director, Great Plains Wheat, Inc., and at the far right, Walter 
Otte, Great Plains representative. 


FRANK CARLSON, senator from 
Kansas, lends a hand passing out 
bread made from American wheat at 
the U.S. exhibit in Munich. In the 
background is Clarence R. Eskildsen, 
agricultural attache at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Bonn. 


ists and cartoonists were infected with 
the fever, and their efforts at publiciz- 
ing bread from U.S. wheat were cred- 
ited in large measure with increased 
attendance generally at the 1960 fair, 
which reached a record figure of 458,- 
000 persons. 

Actually, the bread counter was 
only part of the contribution made by 
the U.S. wheat industry at the ex- 
hibit. German housewives crowded 
close to watch preparation of and to 
taste cakes, rolls, cookies, all baked 
with U.S. wheat flour at the demon- 
stration kitchen. Co-sponsorship was 
by Great Plains Wheat, Inc., and the 
Grocery Manufacturers Assn., with 
GMA operating a booth stocked with 
cake mixes. 

Climax of the wheat industry’s role 
in the U.S. exhibit came when more 
than 100 representatives of the 
American and German wheat indus- 
tries met for a luncheon in the U.S. 
lounge. With an attractive bread dis- 
play as background, German and U.S. 
businessmen and women lunched and 
talked wheat business. 

Hosts at the luncheon were Clar- 
ence R. Eskildsen, agricultural at- 
tache, U.S. Embassy, Bonn; and the 
following representatives of Great 
Plains Wheat: Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Otte and Mrs. Pat Talbott, Garden 
City, Kansas; Theodore F. Fiedler, 
Earl L. Lester and H. C. Vontillius, 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands, and Les- 
ter Mort, Washington, D.C. « 
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AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 














Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 


INCORPORATED 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WILKES-BARRE, PA 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


Baked Foods Must Be Attractive 


Denver Chain Uses Home Economist to Demonstrate 
Off-Beat, Tasty Products Which Please Customers 


By LOUISE R. MOOMAW 
Northwestern MILLER Feature Writer 


Here’s a formula for increasing the 
sale of bakery products: 

@ Engage the talents of an aggressive, 
experienced home economist. 

@ Arrange a regular program of com- 
petition among the firm’s sales per- 
sonnel. 

@ Distribute awards to those “on the 
force” who prove they can produce 
increased business. 

Essentially that, and an intensive 
demonstration program built around 
the home economist, Mrs. Ruth Laird, 
is boosting sales in every category for 
Lowdermilk Bakeries of Denver. 

Max Lowdermilk, who has built his 
chain of modern shopping center bak- 
eries to eight in the space of a few 
years, has mixed several of these sales- 
building assets into a single program. 
Concurrently with acquisition of the 
services of Mrs. Laird, he arranged 
for a weekly contest among personnel 
of the eight bakeries. Separate prizes 
were devised for full and part-time 
employees, based on sales of a single 
baked food item chosen for each 
week. 

During the contest, which is point- 
ed up by carefully spotted newspaper 
advertising, each bakery may call up- 
on Mrs. Laird for in-the-store demon- 
strations. Her time is equitably divid- 
ed so that each store receives the 
same amount of attention. 

The promotional program also has 





SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 


GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


b 4 bagged or 
bulk 


( for bread 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


an outstanding feature—Mr. Lowder- 
milk has carefully stayed away from 
the bakery products which normally 
receive the bulk of such promotion. 
He concentrates instead on _ items 
which have seldom been given this 


: g 


HOME ECONOMIST, Mrs. Ruth 
Laird, prepares a sandwich for a bak- 
ery customer. If it pleases the palate, 
and almost invariably they do, the 
bakery stands an A-I chance of selling 
some sandwich buns and watching the 
door close on a satisfied customer who 
will return. 
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particular type of promotion. For 
example, during the closing week in 
October, Mrs. Laird demonstrated 
“Poor Boy Sandwiches” with mer- 
chandising emphasis on big, tasty 
Poor Boy rolls at 3 for 29¢. This item, 
which is somewhat new to the Denver 
area, broke all sales records during 
that week, due, of course, to the com- 
bination of sandwich-making demon- 
stration and sampling carried out by 
Mrs. Laird. 

At each location she uses a card 
table, a slicing board, knife and plastic 
containers for ingredients, plus enough 
point-of-sale signs to insure that 
everyone entering the bakery is at 
least momentarily interested. 

Successive items to be introduced 
will include such specialties as onion 
rolls, specialized varieties of bread, 
pastry shells—rather than luxurious 
whipped cream items, such as eclairs, 
or dessert suggestions. 


Prizes Awarded 

Prizes for Lowdermilk employees 
include such items as a portable radio 
for the _ prize-winning, top-selling 
“regular” at each bakery, with lesser 
merchandise prizes for part-time em- 
ployees. In every case the emphasis 
is On enterprise and aggressiveness in 
selling quality, rather than price. 

Promotional areas to be covered 
will include such subjects as getting 
variety into the lunch box, both for 
husbands and school children, party 
ideas, choosing bread for various re- 
quirements, etc. In all cases, Mr. 
Lowdermilk has chosen wisely the 
baked foods which get the least pro- 
motion during the year rather than 
the most, in the belief that each will 
thus be more attractive to Lowdermilk 
visitors. « 


From Swizerland 
And Hawaii-They 
Study at Dunwoody 


Sixteen students from 16 states. Add 
three more from foreign countries and 
you have the cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere which prevails at the Dun- 
woody School of Baking in Minne- 
apolis during the current course of 
instruction. 

How did they find their way to 
Minneapolis, and the baking school 
at Dunwoody Industrial Institute? 
Friends, visitors to their states and 
countries, other graduates of the 
school whom they contacted — and 
various other ways. 

Among the students are Koji Taka- 
kuwa from the new state of Hawaii; 
Michael C. Young, Jamaica; Hans 
Leisi from Switzerland, and another 
from Hawaii, Thomas Shizuru. 

Both of the students from Hawaii 
—though in a climate radically differ- 
ent from their home state—express 
enjoyment with the change. Both plan 
to pursue careers in baking when they 
finish their Dunwoody work. 

Not quite so far from home is 
James Hall, West Hill, Ontario, a Ca- 
nadian with previous experience as a 
cook and baker in Toronto. 

Michael C. Young, Westmoreland, 
Jamaica, is the son of a baker who 
employs 15 people. He plans to follow 
the family business. Hans Leisi has the 
distinction of coming the most dis- 
tance; he is from Basel, Switzerland, 
where he was employed as a sales 
manager in a wholesale food firm. « 
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WE CAN draw from the whole expanse of the entire hard winter 
wheat area—from Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our terminals are stra- 


tegically located to serve you from your favored area. With a 
STRATEGIC 
TERMINAL 
LOCATIONS 
8,500,000 


BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 


milling background, our wheat buyers are skilled in picking just 


the right wheats to meet your needs. Call us. 


Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORATED 
GRAIN DIVISION 


20 W. 9TH STREET * KANSAS CITY, MO. * BA 1-2006 
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New Methods of Forecasting Market Needs 


By DR. DIK WARREN TWEDT 


YDAY’S supermarket is a vast, glittering union of Mecca and maze for 

Mrs. Housewife. It’s the colossal pinnacle of exciting free choice on the 
one hand, a paramount creation of the greatest industrial society in history. 
But it’s an array of multitudinous, dizzying selection on the other. 

Cereal products and baked foods represent only a small part of this fan- 
tastic, multiple-choice game which the shopper must enter into as a major 
project at least once each week. 

In the typical supermarket for example, a shopper is faced with more 
than 3,000 different items—and new products are being added daily! 

Let’s take a major purchase in just a little different area, the family auto- 
mobile. There are now more than 2,000 makes, models and styles from which 
one must choose. 

In this rapidly changing marketplace it is becoming increasingly important 
to develop more scientific methods of predicting what product characteristics 
will be most readily accepted by consumers. This is directly related to the 
modern marketing philosophy of selling what people want to buy, rather than 
trying to sell what the factory happens to make. 

One of the more promising predictive tools is trivariant analysis—an ob- 
jective method of measuring consumer attitudes about individual product 
attributes in terms of three key factors. With standard scaling techniques, we 
first determine how desirable a product attribute is thought to be; second, how 
exclusive consumers think it is and, finally, the extent to which they believe 
that the product actually possesses the attribute in question. 


How the Trivariant Yardstick Is Applied 


Usually it is best to test no more than about a dozen attributes—although 
analyses have been made with as many as 30. Obviously, the more attributes 
tested the more important it becomes to maintain high respondent motivation 
to avoid interviewing fatigue or boredom. 

Each attribute is typed on a separate card. The cards are shuffled and 
handed to the respondent one at a time. Each respondent then goes through 
the deck of cards three times. The first time she is asked to locate the “desir- 
ability” of each attribute on a bipolar scale that is identified only at the ends. 
This type of scale is called the “semantic differential,” and it has proved quite 
useful in consumer research. 


The respondent is asked: 


“Here are some brief comments about (product category). Please sort these 
comments somewhere along this scale, putting the things that are very 
undesirable to you toward the left end of the scale, and the things that are 
very desirable to you toward the right end of the scale. If a comment is 
somewhere in between, put it where you think it should be." 

VERY VERY 
UNDESIRABLE 1D O OF OF OO OF DO QO O DESIRABLE 


The second time through the same deck of attributes, the respondent is 
asked for an evaluation of the “exclusiveness” of each product attribute: 


“Now will you please sort the same comments again, this time according to 
how exclusive each comment is for (product category). If you think a particular 
comment could be said about any brand, put it toward the left. But if you 
think this comment could be said about only one brand of (product category), 
put it toward the right. If it is somewhere in between, put it where you think 
it should be." 

COULD BE COULD BE SAID 


SAID ABOUT (7 OH O O O O O O CO O Aso0urt ONLy 
ANY BRAND ONE BRAND 


The third time through the deck, the respondent is asked for an evaluation 
of the believability of each attribute: 


“Now here's the last sort. If you personally believe that this comment about 
(product category) is absolutely false, put it towards the left. If you think 
it is absolutely true, put it toward the right. If you think it is somewhere in 
between, put it where you think it should be.” 

ABSOLUTELY ABSOLUTELY 
FALSE CO Oo ef) era te PRUE 


(See Page 32) 








In a marketplace where 
thousands of brands, 
gadgets, gimmicks, 
shapes, sizes and colors 
clamor in chorus for the 
shopper's attention 
there must be a way to 
determine which fea- 
tures of each product 
the ultimate buyer pre- 
fers. It would be equal- 
ly practical to learn 
those features which 


A Commercial Baking Feature 


are not preferred. Tri- 
variant analysis is one 
method of determining, 
an objective way of 
measuring the attitudes 
of consumers toward 
the individual attri- 
butes of products. Dr. 
Twedt, formerly man- 
ager of research de- 
velopment for Leo Bur- 
nett Co., Inc., is presi- 
dent of Faison & Twedt, 
Inc., Chicago. His paper 
is published in conjunc- 
tion with the American 
Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 
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“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” 


ding 


November 28, 


Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
**Mr. American Farmer” one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
that has always based its operations on main- 
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MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 


taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 
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Only Michigan soft white 
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MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 











Frank H. BLopcetr, Inc. 


(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 


Interpretation of the Trivariant Scores 

Total effectiveness of the product attribute may be obtained by multiplying 
the three terms together. The relationship is assumed to be multiplicative, since 
reduction of any single term to zero or near-zero sharply reduces the total 
effect. 

Now a word about the general theory of this model: 

There is no particular mathematical justification, of course, for the as- 
sumption of unit weight for each of the three factors. It may be that there 
are different weights which should be assigned to each factor. And it may 
even be that these weights change, as a function of the particular attribute, 
and the product with which it is associated. 

We have completed a study of the interrelationships among these three 
variables. The correlation between desirability and exclusiveness, based on 105 
observations, was —.24. (If something was thought to be “desirable,” 
was a Slight tendency for it to be thought of as “not exclusive.’’) 

Between desirability and believability the correlation was +.52. (If some- 
thing was thought to be “desirable” there was a moderately strong tendency 
for consumers to “believe it.’’) 

Between exclusiveness and believability, the correlation was —.29 (If 
something was thought to be “exclusive,” consumers had a slight tendency “not 
to believe” it.) 


there 


The size of these correlation coefficients indicates that the three factors 
are not wholly independent of each other, but the coefficients are still low 
enough to justify assumption that each of the factors is worth measuring 
separately. 

How to Pick Product Features 

We can apply this procedure to the selection of specific features to in- 
corporate in, let’s say, a refrigerator, by preparing a chart. We place the more 
desirable features toward the top of this particular chart and the exclusive 


‘features toward the right. Then, if you wish to design a refrigerator with fea- 


tures that are important and exclusive, it might be well to begin by examining 
the chart quadrant which discloses these features. 

This simple mathematical model has been applied to product design, to 
evaluation of advertising themes and finished advertisements, and even to 
selection of ingredients to be featured in a pancake mix. Incidentally, although 
eggs were considered to be the most desirable single ingredient in this mix, 
they ranked 13th in exclusiveness of 16 ingredients tested. 

Apparently it’s important to have eggs in the mix, but it gives a manu- 
facturer no special advantage over his competition. « 


Construction will begin when final 
plans are completed and equipment 
obtained, making the installation the 
first of a series of such mills planned 
for the firm’s elevators in North Da- 
kota and Montana. 


Elevator Firm Plans 
Steam Roller Mill 


Osborne McMillan Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, plans to build a steam 
roller mill in connection with its ele- 











vators at Baker, Mont. The facility 
will have a capacity of approximately 
eight tons an hour of steam rolled 
barley or 10 to 12 tons an hour of 
dry rolled barley. 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—'Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 








The company’s terminal division, in 
other activity, has completed the first 
phase of its modernization program 
at elevator M in Superior. This pro- 
gram is planned to expedite handling 
of grain for loading the larger ocean 
vessels expected to utilize the 27 ft. 
draft of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
1961.« 


WHEAT POOL EARNINGS 

Higher operating costs in all of its 
divisions reduced surplus earnings of 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool in 
1959-60, delegates were informed at 
the organization’s 36th annual meeting 
in Regina. Surplus earnings in all 
operating divisions amounted to about 
$3.9 million, after allowing for income 
taxes and reserves. This compared 
with about $5 million during the 
1958-59 crop year. « 
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THE BLUE RIBBON SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
"You Cau rtluways Depend ou Hibbard Zuality” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
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Urgently Needed: !Insect-Free Boxcars 
Plant Sanitation Has Made Tremendous Strides 
The Past 20 Years. But Boxcar Improvement Has 
Not Kept Pace. Infestation Remains a Problem 


Freeing the visible area of a boxcar 
from contamination isn’t all there is 
to making certain flour and cereal 
products remain 
clean. There’s the 
hidden area behind 
partitions, cracks, 
obscure corners 
and even in the 
woodwork with 
which to reckon. 

This adds to one 
of the most diffi- 
cult problems con- 
fronting millers to- 
day — protecting 
flour and other milled products from 
insect and rodent infestation during 
transit from mill to consumer. 

There have been so many improve- 
ments in mill sanitation and milling 
technology the past 20 years that the 


Richard T, Cotton 


By RICHARD T. COTTON 


modern mill can be trusted to produce 
a product free of contamination—but 
transportation in an infested car is the 
rub. It’s not uncommon for a ship- 
ment of flour to become insect-infest- 
ed overnight in this manner. 

All of which indicates that the same 
20 years have not brought equivalent 
improvement in the condition of cars 
supplied by the railroads for carrying 
flour. 

It is unlikely that more than a small 
proportion of flour and cereal prod- 
ucts will be packaged in insect-proof 
containers for many years to come. 
It is therefore essential to safeguard 
flour shipments in transit by providing 
them with transport that is insect-free. 

Public carriers, including railway 
boxcars, ships and barges used to 
carry flour, grain, feed and other sus- 
ceptible food products, invariably be- 
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come infested and often harbor large 
insect populations in woodwork or in 
accumulations of grain and milled 
products behind partitions, in cracks, 
etc. The ordinary railway boxcar is so 
constructed that there is ample space 
behind grain linings to accommodate 
large accumulations of these waste 
products, so attractive to both insects 
and rodents. 

Prevalence of insect infestation in 
rail cars used to carry grain can be 
judged from the experience of gov- 
ernment investigators who, some years 
ago, visited a railway yard while box- 
cars were being cleaned by blowing 
with compressed air. Of 24 cars taken 
at random, 22 contained from small 
to large numbers of grain- and flour- 
infesting insects in the cleanings. 

The amount of “hidden infestation” 
present in these cars not removed by 
cleaning can be imagined if we con- 
sider the conditions reported by Mc- 
Spadden (1951)*. In one car exam- 
ined 250 Ib. accumulated materials was 
removed by a vacuum cleaner from 
behind the end lining. Accumulations 
consisted of oats, barley, wheat, wood 
chips, paper, twigs, hair, corn, roots, 
straw, chicken feathers, brush bris- 
tles. cigar butts, cloth, matchsticks, 
nails, string and wads of gum. Anal- 
ysis of 50 grams of this accumulation 
disclosed 9 red flour beetles, 9 flat 
grain beetles, 9 rice weevils and 36 
rodent hairs. 


Worse in Summer 

The condition of rail cars is always 
worse during the summer months, 
after grain has been transported from 
production areas to the seaboard or 
interior storage areas. This condition 
is reflected in the increased infestation 
of flour shipped at this time of year. 

Some infestation reported during 
the summer may be due to the heavy 
flights of insects which occur at this 
time of year. These may be grain- 
infesting insects or species which have 
no interest in stored grain or milled 
cereal products. Many beetles, moths, 
flies, leaf hoppers and miscellaneous 
insects are attracted to lights and fly 
into cars when they are loaded at 

*“McSpadden, Paul, Boxcar’ Infestation, 


Cause and Cure; Association of Operative 
Millers Bulletin, Je. 1951, pp. 1897-1900. 
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night or when doors are left open 
during periods of migratory flight. It 
is not at all unusual for flour ship- 
ments to be refused at destination sole- 
ly because of non-flour- or grain-in- 
festing insects which are found craw- 
ling over bags when the cars are 
opened. 

During winter there is far less 
trouble from infestation in flour ship- 
ments. Insects are sluggish during cold 
weather and less likely to leave their 
hiding places in search of food. Adult 
grain-infesting insects do not lay eggs 
at temperatures below 60° F. and feed 
little at temperatures below 50° F. If 
the weather becomes sufficiently cold, 
insect infestations in rail cars 
killed. 


Treatment of Boxcars 


A cheap, efficient method of des- 
troying insect infestations in rail cars 
would be an ideal solution for transit 
infestation problems. Unfortunately, 
no method of treating boxcars involv- 
ing labor is cheap, and no known 
method is entirely efficient. 

Cleaning cars: One method relied 
upon to remove insects and _ insect- 
infested debris is cleaning by the use 
of manual or mechanical sweepers, 
compressed air (at ieast 90 Ib. pres- 
sure) and vacuum cleaners. In some 
cases the car’s sidewalls are pounded 
to loosen any insects or grain particles 
lodged behind side linings. Com- 
pressed air can be used for the same 
purpose and for air-blowing the ceil- 
ings and upper side walls. Dislodged 
material can be removed by manual 
or mechanical sweepers. Vacuum 
cleaning gives a better pickup of 
material in cracks and crevices and 
does a better job than sweeping. A 
combination of air-blowing followed 
by a thorough vacuum cleaning would 
be the best procedure. 

Experiments to determine efficiency 
of car cleaning in preventing infesta- 
tion in flour shipments show that in- 
vasion of flour loaded for shipment is 
delayed in such cars, but not entirely 
prevented. The difficulty is that the 
most efficient cleaning methods fail 


are 


to remove infested accumulations 
from behind end linings. 


Paper liners: It is customary to 
paper walls and floors of boxcars with 
kraft paper before flour loading is 
started. This is done primarily to pro- 
tect flour from contact with sprayed 
surfaces and from soiling. After the 
flour is loaded it is covered with kraft 
paper. 

Observations by government scien- 
tists some years ago showed that even 
in infested cars the practice of lining 
with paper delayed infestation appre- 
ciably. Some _ grain-infesting insects 
readily cut through substantial paper 
liners. Impregnation of paper liners 
with repellent chemicals has not been 
found desirable. 


Fumigation: Many observations 
have been made on effectiveness of 
fumigants in eradicating insect infesta- 
tions in rail cars. Few cars are tight 
enough for effective fumigation. Steel 
cars in good condition can be made 
relatively gas tight, but wooden cars 
are usually difficult—and often im- 
possible—to fumigate successfully. 

The rapid loss of fumigant from an 
empty car makes this treatment un- 
profitable. By fumigating a loaded 
car, flour will hold the fumigant long 
enough to protect the car during ship- 
ment from invading insects that may 
not have been killed by the gas. 

Methyl! bromide or the 30-70 mix- 
ture of ethylene dibromide and methyl 
bromide are being used successfully, 
but at considerable expense. As a re- 
pellent against invasion of flour by 
wandering insects during transit the 
use of chloropicrin (2 lb. per car) has 
been suggested. 

When cars are to be fumigated, 
they should be prepared for it before 
being loaded if possible, one door and 
all cracks being sealed from the inside 
with masking tape or putty. To make 
certain it is practical to seal a car for 
fumigation, it can be fogged with a 
dry insecticidal fog. Fog escaping 
through cracks will show where to 


(Turn to page 38) 


Every rail car which fails to receive careful, periodic 
inspection and cleaning contains thousands of 
“hidden enemies.” They collect behind liners, within 
the cracks of woodwork, and any place else not 
examined regularly. It’s not uncommon for a 50-lb. 
sample of accumulated car cleanings to contain 
such an assortment of debris as grains, wood chips, 
paper, feathers, cigar butts, match sticks and—most 
serious of all—beetles, weevils and rodent hair. 
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The more ‘bakers’ the better 
the baking...at Pillsbury 


That’s why we have so many technicians and scientists in our laboratories 
—constantly seeking to improve flour products through greater knowledge 
of wheat itself or through new processing concepts. 

Who are they? The agricultural biochemist working with plant breeders 
to produce new, better-than-ever wheat varieties. The bacteriologist explor- 
ing fermentation processes. The rheologist dealing with physical properties 
of doughs. The edible-oil chemist studying effects of new developments in 


related products. The milling engineer experimenting with new processes. 
The quality-control chemist supervising product-testing that assures uni- 
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form top quality. The technical baker developing new formulas and proce- 
dures that set the pace in our fast-advancing industry. 
These are just a few of the many Pillsbury “‘bakers’’ who help you bake 


your best every time. 


% your a ; 
Pillsbury Sigaae 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 


the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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seal and whether or not leakage is too 
extensive to be stopped. 

In the application of methyl brom- 
ide or similar fumigants to loaded 
boxcars, it is recommended that the 
tube carrying the fumigant into the 
car be inserted through a crack be- 
tween the door and the door frame if 
at all possible. If necessary to bore a 
hole in the floor, the hole should be 
plugged with a wooden dowel when 
the fumigant tube is withdrawn. 

When considering use of methyl 
bromide or mixtures of methyl brom- 
ide and ethylene dibromide, give 
thought to the possible build-up of un- 
desirable residues in the fumigated 
product. Residual bromides may ex- 
ceed allowable levels as a result of 
over-fumigation or multiple fumiga- 
tions. Such residues also cause con- 
cern to flour users, particularly when 
the flour goes into the manufacture 
of doughnuts or other products fried 
in deep fat or containing a high fat 
content. 

Sanitation: Sanitation around the 
loading docks is essential. If possible, 
loading docks should be constructed 
so that waste grain or milled products 
cannot accumulate under them. 
Sweepings from cars should be col- 
lected and disposed of carefully. 

Accumulations of waste grain or 
feed on the ground or in the soil near 
the cars being loaded harbor insect 
infestations which may invade cars 
while they are loaded. Periodic treat- 
ment of the soil around loading docks 
and car-loading areas with a residual 
spray is desirable. 

Residual sprays: Residual sprays 
have been found exceedingly useful 
for eradication of insects in the wood- 
work of grain bins, warehouses and 
rail cars. They do not penetrate ac- 
cumulations of waste materials be- 
hind car linings but are effective for 
short periods in killing insects which 
crawl over sprayed surfaces, and have 
a certain repellent action in preven- 
ting invasion of flour loaded in sprayed 
cars. 

Sprays can be applied wet with 
power equipment or with fogging 
equipment. If possible, they should be 
applied 12 hrs. or more before paper- 
ing and loading cars. When a wet 
spray is used, % to 1 gal. per car is 
usually sufficient. Care should be tak- 
en to avoid saturating the floors of 
cars by sloppy applications. 

Experimental work shows. that 
many types of residual sprays are ef- 
fective for this. Those in common use 
are synergized pyrethrins, DDT, lin- 
dane, or combinations of some of 
these chemicals. They may be used as 
water emulsions or in an odorless, 
stainless oil base spray. Lindane may 
be used at the rate of 0.5 to 1.0% 


and DDT at 5%. Pyrethrum sprays 
should be used as directed by the 
manufacturers. 

If sprays are used from 12 to 24 
hrs. before loading, but not in exces- 
sive quantity and the rail car is pro- 
perly lined with paper, there should 
be no danger of contaminating flour 
products in transit. 

Car construction: Improvements or 
modifications in construction of rail- 
way boxcars designed to eliminate 
voids which result in accumulation of 
difficult-to-remove deposits of wasie 
grain and feed are urgently needed. 
Many suggestions have been made re- 
garding modification of end-lining 
construction to facilitate cleaning and 
the removal of accumulations. One of 
the best ways to prevent the establish- 
ment of accumulations behind car lin- 
ings is to install pads or blankets of 
fiberglass behind end and side lin- 
ings. 

Cost of Labor 

The cost of labor and materials for 
treating both ends of a car has been 
estimated at $23. For side linings the 
cost would be proportionately greater. 
However, it is not so necessary to fill 
the voids behind side linings if grain 
channels are provided at the bottom 
of the side linings for effective clean- 
out of lodged grain. 

Bulk transportation of flour is one 
answer to the infestation problem, but 
it is limited to the users of bulk flour. 
Condensation problems and cleaning 
procedures are of some concern with 
bulk flour cars. However, there are 
few records where such cars have been 
refused because of insect infestations 
originating in transit. 

Responsibility for infestation of 
flour in transit is a troublesome sub- 
ject. Railroads would like to furnish 
only clean cars. However, the high 
cost of treating all cars several times 
a season with sufficient thoroughness 
to insure this condition is a deterrent 
when balanced against the cost of pay- 
ing claims which might result when 
cars are not treated. 

In 1956 the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration launched an investigation 
of rail car sanitation to ascertain 
whether a significant amount of food 
was being contaminated while in 
transit in rail cars, 

According to FDA officials, this 
program has resulted in the inspection 
of a great many freight cars and ap- 
praisal of cleaning and repair meas- 
ures taken by the railroads. Prompt 
investigations have been made of 
specific cases of insect and rodent in- 
festations of boxcars, when reported 
by manufacturers, handlers or pro- 
cessors who load or unload rail cars, 
and others in a position to give such 
information. « 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over... Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest fiour mili 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 

EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Nashville 
Memphis 

Enid 

New Orleans 
Galveston 
Houston 

Fr. Worth 
Portland 
Phoenix 

an Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B.C 
Winnipeg, Man 


Kansas City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Duluth 
Hutchinson 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 
Boston 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
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wew Orleans 
Galveston 
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Portiand 
Milwaukee 


Kansas City 
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Minneapolis 
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Boston 
Columbus 
Norfolk 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


| 


Canadian Output of Wheat Flour 
Shows Sharp Rise in September 


Canada’s wheat flour output for 
September surged to 3,654,000 cwt., 
a solid 7% ahead of August and 10% 
over September of last year. August 
production amounted to 3,418,000 
cwt. and September of 1959 was 3,- 
311,000 cwt. 

Of equal significance, production 
for the first two months of the 1960- 
61 crop year totaled 7,072,000 cwt., 
also 7% greater than the 6,619,000 
cwt. milled in the comparable period 
of the old crop year. 

Ontario winter wheat flour included 
in the production total for September 
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reached 260,000 cwt. against 218,000 
cwt. for September, 1959. 

Ontario winter wheat flour output 
for the August-September period was 
520,000 cwt. compared with 443,000 
cwt. produced during the first two 
months of the previous crop year. 

Mill operations for September av- 
eraged 85.6% of capacity computed 
on a 25-day working period and a 
daily capacity of 171,000 cwt. By 
comparison, mills reporting in August 
averaged 74.2% of daily capacity for 
a 27-day period and the same capacity 
figure of 171,000 cwt. 


Cumulative 
Comparison 
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What shoulda baker 


expect from his 
flour supplier 


HREE THINGS: experience, integrity, ability. Your 
flour supplier should have all three. How does 
Russell-Miller measure up? 

Few flour millers have more years of experience than 
Russell-Miller. For more than three-quarters of a 
century Russell-Miller has specialized in the milling of 
fine flour. These years have involved us in every problem 
and accomplishment in the baking industry. 

And not only does Russell-Miller have this greater 
experience in flour production, the men who call on you 
have a record of experience unmatched by any other 
milling company. The average length of service of our 
sales representatives is /8 years. These men have dedi- 
cated their entire lives to the flour business. 

Integrity? This is the most important quality. It is 
integrity that leads a company to serve you honestly 
and energetically. It is the kind of quality that prompts 
bakers to rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake 
experimentally to set standards for their line. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts 
Russell-Miller to maintain stringent quality control, to 
make sure that an inferior product never leaves our mills. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts us 


to support major crop improvement associations—in 


an effort to make sure the best possible wheat is being 
grown for your flour. 

And what about ability? This is the factor that makes 
it possible for an experienced and morally responsible 
miller to really do something constructive to help bakers. 

Russell-Miller Aas the capacity to make effective con- 
tributions to baking. We are one of the world’s largest 
milling companies, with elevators and mills strategically 
located in the best wheat areas. We have available to 
us one of the world’s greatest storage capacities; we 
have ready-at-hand at all times just the right wheats 
you need for your flours. 

Russell-Miller has the resources to maintain the very 
latest milling machinery and methods, to assure you 
just the right flour. And these resources enable us to 
send specialists every year into the heart of the wheat 
growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect wheat 
samples which are experimentally milled. Result? We 
know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

What should a baker expect from his flour supplier? 
Experience, integrity, ability. The next time you order 
flour, check off these qualities in your mind. Then ask your- 


self if your flour supplier measures up to Russell-Miller. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Quality Cflour for &very -eed 


Leo Frank Co. 


@® S2 Beaver Street NEW YORK e 








All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 














WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 





AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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Wheat milled for flour in September 
amounted to 8,268,000 bu. indicating 
an increase of 6% over the 7,794,000 
bu. milled in August and 10% above 
the 7,515,000 bu. milled in Septem- 
ber, 1959. 

Ontario winter wheat included in 
the September total of wheat milled 
was 613,000 bu. compared with 518,- 
000 bu. of this type in September, 
1959. Total wheat milled for flour in 
the first two months of the current 
crop year was 16,062,000 bu. Of this 
quantity, 1,232,000 bu. were Ontario 
winter wheat. Total wheat milled 
during the corresponding period of 
the 1959-60 crop year was 15,033,000 
bu., of which quantity 1,044,000 bu. 
were Ontario winter wheat. 


Stocks in Bins 

Stocks of wheat in mill bins as at 
the close of business September 30 
totaled 2,896,000 bu., of which 1,- 
349,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat. 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for the month of 
September amounted to 1,188,035 
cwt., compared with a revised figure 
for September, 1959, of 1,248,930 
cwt. Total flour exports for the first 
two months of the 1960-61 crop year 
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Milled 


With Never a 
Quality Letdown 


amounted to 2,403,463 cwt., com- 
pared with a revised figure for the 
corresponding period of the previous 
crop year of 2,592,577 cwt. 

Millfeed production for September 
reached 62,000 tons, 11% _ higher 
than the 56,000 tons produced in 
September, 1959. « 


Allied Men's Course 
Scheduled at AIB 


Studying the baking industry first- 
hand is one of the best ways for an 
allied tradesman to learn it, and that’s 
just what will occur at the American 
Institute of Baking in Chicago begin- 
ning Jan. 9. Representatives of allied 
firms serving bakers will buckle down 
to an intensive course of actual bak- 
ing instruction for 11 days. 

It will be part of the 12th course 
for allied men sponsored by AIB 
since 1954. Enrollment generally will 
consist of members of sales and service 
departments of the industry’s supply 
firms. 

Already enrolled for the course are 
men from flour mills, sugar processing 
plants, yeast manufacturing firms. 
shortening and glaze suppliers, equip- 
ment manufacturers, and bakery sup- 
ply houses. Through lectures and 
bakeshop experience, they will be 
given capsule lessons on baking, sani- 
tation, supervision and economics. 

Particular attention will be given to 
ingredients and their special character- 
istics that affect the quality of bakery 
foods. Flour, sugar, shortening, water 
and salt, eggs and yeast foods are 
among subjects scheduled for study. 

Further information on the course, 
and enrollment blanks, may be se- 
cured from the Registrar Alpha Carl- 
son, American Institute School of 
Baking, 400 East Ontario, Chicago, 
Ill. « 


Campbell to Buy 


Pepperidge Farms 


The Campbell Soup Co. has an- 
nounced plans for an exchange of 
stock whereby it would acquire com- 
plete ownership of Pepperidge Farms, 
Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 

Under the plan, Campbell has an- 
nounced that it will give 357,413 
shares of its common stock, with a 
current exchange rate valuation of 
over $28.5 million, for control. 

Pepperidge Farms has plants in Nor- 
walk, Downington, Pa. and Downers 
Grove, Ill. It is privately owned and 
did a gross business volume of $32 
million in its fiscal year ended last 
April. The firm produces 58 products 
in the bread and sweet goods lines. « 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk . . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itselfi—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled,; each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
system. In addition, Rodney personalized 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 


McPherson and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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“Trouble S& 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Sandwich Bread 
We have had considerable trouble 
with our sandwich bread caving in. 
Can you suggest a remedy for this 
problem?—R. H., Texas. 


v Vv 


There are two possible causes for 
your bread collapsing at the sides. 
The sharp edges near the top, we find 

. upon examination 
of the sample sent 
to us, indicate that 
the loaf was given 
entirely too much 
proof. One side 
showed quite a 
lighter bake, indic- 
ative of the fact 
that the pans were 
strapped too close- 
ly together. 

Sandwich bread 
should be proofed so that the finished 
loaf will have a light edge around the 
top. If the dough is proofed until it 
is near the top, the finished loaf will 
have a tendency to make a thick top 
crust as well as sharp edges. This 
type of loaf also has a tendency to 
cave in along the sides. 

When bread is taken from the oven 
it has a well-rounded shape. As it 
cools, it begins to contract. If the 
crust is firm, the loaf will shrink or 
cave at the weakest spot. If sandwich 
bread pans are spaced too closely the 
sides near the center will have a light 
bake. Naturally, as the loaf cools and 
begins to contract this side would be 
the weakest spot, and very likely .to 
cave in. 


a] 


A. J. Vander Voort } 


w v 


’ 
Honey Cakes 
We are planning an expansion of 
our line, with strong consideration 
being given to baking Jewish honey 
cake, sponge and cheese cakes. Can 
you suggest suitable formulas?—A. 
M., Cal. 
v w 
There are a number of varieties of 
both sponge and honey cakes, as well 
as numerous cheese cakes. You might 
start with these: 
HONEY CAKE 
Mix together: 
6 Ib. honey 


Ce% 


Commercial Baking 
Problems 


1 Ib. sugar 
1 oz. salt 
2 oz. soda 
1 Ib. water 
1 Ib. whole eggs 
Add: 
4 lb. 8 oz. rye flour 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. nutmeg 
8 oz. chopped walnuts 


Then add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 2 oz. oil 
Deposit in loaf cake pans of desired 
size. Sprinkle sliced almonds on top. 
Bake at about 320-330° F. 


Note: Dissolve the soda in the wa- 
ter. Diced peels may be added if de- 
sired. 

SPONGE CAKE 
Beat together: 
4 Ib. eggs 
3 Ib. sugar 
V4 oz. salt 
4 lemons (juice and grated rind) 

Sift together, add and mix in care- 

fully: 
3 Ib. cake flour 
2 oz. baking powder 

Deposit in layer cake pans of de- 
sired size. 

Bake at about 360-370° F. 


CREAM CHEESE CAKE 

Mix together: 

1 Ib. sugar 

8 oz. bread flour 

4 lb. cream cheese 

1 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 

8 oz. egg yolks 

Add and mix in gradually: 

2 Ib. 2 oz. cream (30%) 

Then beat stiff and fold in carefully: 

1 lb. egg whites 

Deposit into 9 in. spring cake pans. 
Bake at about 325° F. for approxi- 
mately 1 hr., 15 min. 

Note: The bottoms of the pans 
should be covered with the following 
mixture and pressed down. 

Mix together: 

1 Ib. 8 oz. zwieback crumbs 


12 oz. butter (melted) 
12 oz. sugar 


Sweetening Agents 

Can sweetening agents be _ inter- 
changed in our formulas, say pound 
for pound and do they have a binding 
effect on formulas? When is it most 
expedient to boil syrups or glucose 
and when is it best to beat them in 
cold?—W. R. B., Pa. 


a Vv 


Glucose, honey, corn syrup, light 
and dark molasses, invert syrup— 
these sweetening agents have ratings 
which depend upon the grade. Sugar 
(sucrose) is rated as 100% sweet; glu- 
cose about 30%; honey 80%; en- 
zyme converted corn syrup about 
60% and molasses about 70% 


Lower grades contain less total 
sugar. Invert syrup is rated about 102. 
Some of these syrups are hygroscopic, 
having the ability to draw and hold 
moisture. That’s why molasses and 
honey cookies become sticky when 
the humidity is high—they draw mois- 
ture into the products. From this, in- 
vert syrup rates highest, honey sec- 
ond, molasses third, then corn syrup 
and finally glucose. Glucose may be 
considered poor. Honey and molasses 
are primarily used for flavor. Mo- 
lasses also will produce definite colors, 
depending upon the grade. A low 
grade molasses generally is very dark 
in color and has a pronounced bitter 
flavor. This type is generally not rec- 
ommended for baking. 

You can see these ingredients are 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 
From his many years of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of 


3, Minn. 
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When youre faced with a production prob- 
lem, count on Fleischmann for service. 
Fleischmann offers you the assistance of 
the largest staff of production men serving 
the baking industry. — /leischmanns Yeast 


MEASURE YOUR YEAST BY THE SERVICE YOU GET 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 











HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members Leading Grain 
Exchanges 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 
Resident Partners 


912 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Victor 2-6622 








CARGIL 


not inter-changeable; they all have a 
definite purpose. They do not have a 
binding action but are known as ten- 
derizers. Eggs and flour are binders. 

Syrup or glucose is boiled in some 
formulas while in others it is used 
cold. As you know, you can take raw 
potatoes and produce a variety by 
varying their preparation. The same 
is true with syrups. The process used 
in preparing them will produce dif- 
ferent results desired by the baker. 


~ a 


Diabetic Rolls 
We believe that there may be a 
market in our area for diabetic-type 
rolls. What do you suggest in the way 
of a formula?—F. R. F., Ind. 
v Vv 
Here are two formula which should 
serve your purpose: 
GLUTEN BREAD 
(No. 1) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
24 ib. water 
1 Ib. salt 
1 Ib. yeast 
5 lb. whole eggs 
Mix 8 to 10 min. on high speed. 
Temperature—80° F. 
Give 45 min. fermentation. 
Run through dough break 30 to 35 
times. 
Rest 10 min. and then make up. 
Bake at about 410° F. 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 























GLUTEN BREAD 
(No. 2) 
30 Ib. gluten flour 
24 Ib. water 
1 Ib. salt 
1 lb. 12 oz. yeast 
5 lb. whole eggs 
Mix dough 10 to 12 min. on high 
speed. 
Dough temperature 82° F. 
Make up at once. 
Bake at about 410° F. 


A. D. Hyde Resigns 
Executive Position 
At General Mills 


A. D. Hyde, executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of the mechanical and 
chemical activities of General Mills, 
Inc., with the com- 
pany 32 years, has 
resigned his _posi- 
tion. 

A n nouncement 
of the resignation 
was made by 
Charles H. Bell, 
president. Mr. Bell 
explained an amic- 
able but unresolv- 
ed difference of 
opinion which led 
to the resignation with the statement 
that “Mr. Hyde and I both subscribe 
to a philosophy of ‘decentralization’; 
however, we differed drastically in the 
manner it should reflect itself in cur- 
rent management philosophy and 
present company objectives.” 


A. D. Hyde 


Mr. Hyde’s resignation was accept- 
ed with regret and no successor to his 
duties has been named but his respon- 
sibilities have been reassigned within 
the company. 

He joined General Mills in 1928, 
a year after receiving a graduate de- 
gree in metallurgical engineering from 
Columbia University. Starting at 
GMI’s Minneapolis mill, he advanced 
to the positions of milling superin- 
tendent, assistant director of manu- 
facture and director of manufacture. 

In 1940 he spearheaded formation 
of the company’s mechanical division, 
serving as divisional president. Two 
years later he was assigned duties as 
vice president of the company and 
director of research. A member of 
the board of directors since Septem- 
ber, 1952, Mr. Hyde was named ad- 
ministrator of mechanical and chemi- 
cal activities in 1953 and an executive 
vice president in 1959. « 
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The cornerstone of figfr qualif# is very simple. It is 
a combination of cartully ch$sen wheats and skillful 
milling technique. UNT£R flours have both—a 
reflection of 83 yeffs of sefice to bakers during which 
pride of rene has bgen the guiding principle of 
operation. yf 
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H UNTE R 
Daily Capacity VTE RR Ci ciel od of Grain Storage 


6,000 Cwts.... WELLINGTON, KANSAS 4,000,000 Bu. 
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December 


Dec. 2-3—District 1, Association of 
Operative Millers; Town House Motor 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas; chairman, E. P. 
Farrell, Kansas State University, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 


Dec. 9-10—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 
Alexander Bros. Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. !0—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Safety 
Industries, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 15-16—7th Annual Business Clinic 
for Elevator Managers; Michigan State 
University, E. Lansing, Mich.; sec., Carle- 
ton C. Dennis, Dept. of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State University. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. |7—Michigan Bakers Educational 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, E. Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 19-20—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., R. M. Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


January 20-21—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, 
California Mill Equip. Co., San Mateo. 


Jan. 22-24—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
winter convention; Pittsburgh Hilton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 600 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States 
Assn., 45th annual winter 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Bakers 
convention; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
1126 Mathieson 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
linas, annual stag outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 

Feb. 1|1—District 
Operative Millers; 
John Streit, 
Denver. 


14, Association of 
Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
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Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


March 
March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

March 10—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


April 

April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 


Be eR ee ee eg 


SRS 


1121 National Bldg., Dallas |, Texas. 


April 16-1!9—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, annual 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, 
Dean M. Clark, 
Bidg., Chicago 4. 


convention; 
Kansas; sec., 


1115 Board of Trade 


May 

May 20-21—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I 1, lowa. 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
bourne St., Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 
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NEW Low-Cost Bulk Flour Transport with 
industry-proved Fluidizer conveying system 


a mi ne 
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Especially designed for bakers, millers and ter- FLUIDIZER’S AIR CONVEYING 


minal operators, this new truck gives you an effi- sig EFFICIENCY has been proved 
. . ° —4 i reds of installations, 
cient means of handling bulk flour in volume at ; in hund eds : ote: * 

aa : Saeed a both mobile and stationary, 
minimum cost from mill or rail siding to your % 


plant. And it costs less than you would expect! 

You save two ways: FIRST because it gives 
you the cost-cutting advantages of bulk flour han- am DELIVERY TO USE POINTS is 
dling; and SECOND, because your original invest- ” fast and efficient. Air-acti- 
ment is less. Famous Fluidizer “‘high air pressure” , vated discharge sections assure 


: : : : _ virtually complete clean-out 
conveying system makes flour flow easily like a ° 


for maximum sanitation, 
fluid thru hose and pipelines to your bins. 


% CUSTOM FEATURES to meet your needs, with 1200 
or 1400 cu. ft. tank and 3 in. or 4 in. conveying lines. : oe 
Tank has twocompartments for 2 types of flour if desired. os ' ; CONTROL PANEL is simple 


operate and conveniently lo- 
% SPECIAL PURPOSE DESIGN gives you a complete . ea cated. Conveying equipment 
unit for your hauling at low cost. 


is also housed in the cabinet. 
%* ALUMINUM TANK is light in weight for maximum 
payload. Unusual unitized construction of the keel 


. cine, REGIONAL OFFICES 
provides maximum rigidity. New York—(Clifton, N.J.) 

F Chicago —(Homewood, II! ) 
% EXTERNAL HOSE CONNECTIONS are enclosed in ; . San Francisco —(Daly City, Cal.) 
cabinets to prevent clogging with ice and dirt. High un- Minneapolis—(Hopkins, Minn.) 
loading rate permits quick turn-around time. Fully ca- 
pable of conveying any distance necessary even in THE FLUIDIZER COMPANY 
the largest bakeries. A DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORP. * HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 
Please send me complete information on the Fluidizer Flour 
Transport. 


Name 


ee 


Company 


. ‘ ‘ Add 
Most advanced in modern air handling—from car to truck sare 


to bin. Plus complete in-plant air conveying systems. 


me ee ee ee ae 


REPRESENTATIVES—Akron—M. Momchilovich Co. » Denver—Krippner & Polley Co, « Ft. William, Ont.—Northland Machinery Supply Co. * Philadelphia—Joos Equip. Co. « Mercer 
Island, Wash.—The Temco Co. * Montreal—W. G. Hewlings & Co. * Pasadena—Lester Scott « Houston—H. B. McDill « Orchard Park, N.Y.—D. Michael 
Cunningham « Omaha—William Freiden « Nashville—Systems Engineering Co. ¢ Roanoke, Va.—W. R. Mayes « Spokane—Carter Miller Mill Furn. Co. 
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Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


WwW 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











July 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
196! convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 61! 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


Pennsylvania 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, “Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


NEW STORAGE FACILITY 

The Addington Elevator Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has completed a 
million-bushel round tank type addi- 
tion to its facilities. With a capacity 
now of 2.2 million bushels, the Ad- 
dington facilities bring Hutchinson’s 
total terminal storage capacity to more 
than 45 million bushels. « 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Fleur Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








United Biscuit Co. 
Endows University 
With Scholarship 


United Biscuit Company of Ameri- 
ca has established a $50,000 under- 
graduate endowment for the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, the Albert P. Striet- 
mann Memorial Scholarship, to be 
used by the university’s college of 
engineering. 

Beginning with his freshman year 
and continuing until graduation five 
years later, the Strietmann scholarship 
will allow the recipient an estimated 
$7,240 over the five-year period. 

Income from the endowment is to 
be awarded, on a basis of scholastic 
achievement and financial need, to an 
engineering student who will carry out 
his cooperative assignment with the 
donor company. This cooperative plan 
of technical education, now widely 
used, was founded in 1906 at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

Additionally, the recipient will be 
paid as an employee of the company 
while at work there. Under the Cin- 
cinnati cooperative plan, engineering 
students spend alternating periods 
learning theory in campus classrooms 
and laboratories and gaining practical 
experience in the field. 

The scholarship is in honor of the 
late Albert P. Strietmann, widely 
known Cincinnati industrialist and 
patron of the arts. From 1938 to 1947 
he was a member of the university’s 
board of directors. In 1954 the uni- 
versity established the Albert P. Striet- 
mann chair of art in its college of 
applied arts in his honor. 

Edward J. Hekman, Melrose Park, 
Ill., is president of United Biscuit, 
which firm is represented in Cincin- 
nati by the Strietmanfn Biscuit Co. 
George H. Strietmann, son of the late 
Albert P. Strietmann, is company 
president. « 





Strategically located io serve vour FLOUR weens: * 


For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have been the standard 


of quality with bakers who want the very best, always. Fast service and 
competitive prices. All flours are individually milled for superior performance. - 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 


Eckhart 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE CHICAGO 7 thi 


@ rye flours 
@ whole wheat flours 


@ spring and hard winter wheat flours 


e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers 


| 
CHICAGO %& 


- 
ao? 


- 
of 


SALES OFFICES 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Inherent wheat merit gives I-H flours the kind 
of baking character needed to build a loaf of 


silky, white, even texture and good eating 
qualities. Such wheats must be expertly select- 
ed, and the experience and skill of our wheat 
buyers and laboratory technicians insures this 
[ 1 outstanding performance. 


ISMERT-HINCKE(Liding Company 


RAWSADS CUTTY, WMESEOUR 
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‘Pak-A-Pan’ Cakes 


Marathon, a division of American 
Can Co., has developed a tapered, 
foil-lined tray with raised corners and 
a foil-laminated rectangular center 
post for cakes. Bakers deposit batter 
directly into the pan-package. The 
cake is baked, film wrapped, and sold 


in the same package. Named “Pak- 
A-Pan,” the tray eliminates many op- 
erations, yet allows the baker to mar- 
ket a better, more merchandisable 
product, claims the manufacturer. De- 
panning, with its toll of cripples, is no 
longer necessary. Also, ‘it is possible 
to add a printed design to the white 
paperboard outside panels on the cake 
pan-package. 
Circle No. 4665 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bakers’ Prune Butter 

Globe Preserves, Inc., which manu- 
factures quality pie fillings, jams and 
other baking products, has purchased 
the formula and brand name of “Si- 
mon Fischer Lekvar.” The product is 
being marketed in 50 Ib. steel pails 


and No. 10 tins packed six to a case. 
“Simon Fischer’s Lekvar” is the orig- 
inal Lekvar-prune butter familiar to 
bakers for over 50 years. For many 
years it has been sold under the “Blue 


elIDEAS 


ePRODUCTS 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of new and 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 


are those of the firm concerned. Use the 


eSERVICES 


Pail” label, which designation Globe 
Preserves will continue to use. 


Circle No. 4666 
on Reply Form for Details 


Service Bulletin 

The Food Machinery Division of 
Baker Perkins, Inc., has issued a field 
services bulletin which is available on 
request. It lists personnel and their 
phone numbers in key cities across 
the U.S. and Canada who can be 
reached for emergency service on 
equipment at any time, including 
nights or week ends. It also identifies 
key personnel in the division respon- 
sible for servicing and who are able 
to counsel on operating or mainten- 
ance problems. 


Circle No. 4667 
on Reply Form for Details 


Special Labels 


Allen Hollander Co., Inc., offers a 
gold foil, embossed label in the form 
of a holly wreath for adding a holiday 
touch to baked products without use 
of overwraps or bands. The labels can 
be used economically as seals and with 
standard every-day wraps to give 
packages a holiday appearance. Un- 
gummed, the labels can be used under 
transparent wrap or with a pressure- 
sensitive adhesive backing on the out- 
er surface of any package material. 
For products with long shelf life, such 
as fruit cakes, the pressure-sensitive 
labels can be removed easily without 
damage to the package. Then the 
product does not have to be reduced 
for clearance. The firm also maintains 
a consulting design service to develop 
label ideas without cost. Complete in- 
formation and a problem data sheet 
for outlining a baker’s requirements 
are available from the company. 


Circle No. 4668 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bread Slicing Hones 


Hansaloy Manufacturing Co., after 
extensive field testing in several of the 
largest baking plants, has put on the 
market two models of scientific bread 
slicing hones which conform to pro- 
posed standards of the Baking Indus- 
try Sanitation Standards Committee. 
The manufacturer claims that users in 


accompanying coupon to obtain the de- ; 
sired information. ? 


. SEE “ ee 
PS SL EN ME NEI URE 5 BPN OT, SST TEI TIT a. EE ME 


these tests have reported their slicer 
production doubled. Both models have 
built-in equalizers, said to guarantee 
that all bands are honed exactly equal. 
In the automatic models, honing is 
controlled by an electrical timer which 
controls the honing interval. 


Circle No. 4669 
on Reply Form for Details 


Grain Fumigant 


Clorofume, a liquid grain fumigant 
with chloroform as a major ingredi- 
ent, is described in a folder issued by 
Frontier Chemical Co. The product 
is said to be a scientific break- 
through in grain fumigants. Developed 
jointly in research work with Kansas 
State University, Clorofume is form- 
ulated of 71.25% chloroform, 23.75% 


CLOROFUME 
Fast Qeting 
Kilt/ 


carbon bisulphide and 5% ethylene 
dibromide. Basic patents are pending. 
The manufacturers say 1 gal. Cloro- 
fume can do the work of 2 gal. or 
more of ordinary liquid fumigants 
because of its high concentration and 
great penetrating power. Thus, the 
brochure states, savings of 20% to 
35% or more a bushel in fumigation 
costs are possible. Clorofume is ac- 
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cepted by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use on all 
commonly stored grains, including 
those intended for human consump- 
tion, without limiting restrictions. It 
is listed with the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories and rated fire and explosion 
safe by all fire insurance companies. 
Clorofume is less chronically toxic to 
human life than common liquid fumi- 
gants, the manufacturer states. Copies 
of the brochure are available. 


Circle No. 4670 
on Reply Form for Details 


Pizza Oven Tile 


Pizza ovens featuring an improved 
fire tile, “Ceramadeck,” are being of- 
fered by the Montague Co. The ma- 
terial is said to store more heat than 
any other tile on the market. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the superior 
heat absorption characteristics and 


glazed surface of “Ceramadeck” in- 
crease pizza output up to 30% hourly 
over conventional ovens of equal size. 
The smooth, two-piece hearth is sim- 
ple to clean, resists wear and sticking, 
and requires no break-in period. Other 
features include a choice of single or 
double-decked units with individual 
thermostat controls, weight-counter- 
balanced doors, and fiberglass lining 
4 in. thick. 


Circle No. 4671 
on Reply Form for Details 


Use This Reader 
Service Card 


For Information 
. 
Keep Posted on 
New Ideas 
ee 
Print or Type Clearly 


Requires Postage 
Outside the U.S. 


Oblong Foil Pan 
Metallic 
Co. has added an oblong foil pan to 


Chicago Manufacturing 
its line of foil containers. Measuring 
8% in. by 5% in. top outside and 1% 
in. deep, this pan is said to be ideal 
for one-layer cakes as well as many 


varieties of tea rolls, sweet rolls, cook- 


hey 


ary 


oe, 
P<, yy wll, “SS 
Ze , fm e — 


ies and crumb cakes. 
7886, 


with a smooth, rigid, center-beaded 


The pan, No. 
is a sturdy, all-purpose unit 
rim. It has sunburst rib embossing in 
the bottom for added strength. The 
manufacturer claims the pan to be 
odor-free in baking, and that no off- 
flavors or odors are added to baked 
Full 


from Chicago Metallic. 


foods. information is available 


Circle No. 4672 
on Reply Form for Details 


Dry Flavoring 
Vico has introduced 


its Vico 400, a dry powder said to be 


Products Co. 


a natural fermentation flavor which 
instantly imparts true, yeast-leavened 
flavor and aroma in chemically leav- 
ened baked products without time- 
consuming dough fermentation. Vico 
400 is claimed to improve and inten- 
sify the taste appeal of dry mixes, 
bread and rolls, biscuits and muffins, 


sweet goods and coffee cakes, waffles 
and pancakes. 
especially 


It is supposed to be 
effective in combination 
with blander types of chemical leav- 
ening agents such as glucono-delta- 
lactone, calcium acid phosphate, 
cream of tartar and sodium aluminum 
sulfate. The manufacturer states that 
the product is highly stable, alone or 
in prepared mixes and frozen doughs, 
easy to handle and ready for use at 
any time. Technical 
prices are available. 


information and 


Circle No. 4673 
on Reply Form for Details 


Teflon Coating 

Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co. is 
offering a folder describing the pro- 
perties and successful applications for 
Teflon coating to improve anti-stick- 
ing and chemical resistance. Success- 
ful anti-sticking applications include 
mixing, handling and storing equip- 
bakery 
pans, dough rollers, troughs, ladles, 
funnels, wrapping heat 
units. Typical Teflon coating applica- 


ment for products, baking 


and sealing 
tions are illustrated, along with de- 
scriptions of the coating technique and 
its limitations. Properties of Teflon 
coating, a DuPont process, in solid 
and in coating form, are compared. 
Teflon-coated parts are said to retain 
the strength or other desirable pro- 
perties of the base metal or ceramic. 
Circle No. 4674 
on Reply Form for Details 


Variable Speed Drive 


Lima Electric Motor Co., Inc., sub- 
sidiary of Consolidated Diesel Electric 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


Corp., has available its Lima Vari- 
Gear Drive, a variable speed drive. It 
can achieve every rpm between 180 
and 1,800 when an 1800 rpm motor 


f aime o 
~ 


is used, the firm claims. With a 1,200 
rpm motor all speeds between 120 and 
1,200 are available. Either drip-proof 
or totally enclosed fan-cooled units 
can be furnished in 4%2, % or 1 hp. 
Incorporation of a 4-speed transmis- 
sion as a component of the Vari-Gear 
Drive results in three times greater 
torque at the low speed than in any 
comparable friction type unit, says 
the manufacturer. A simple control 
wheel regulates the output shaft to 
the desired rpm. A pointer indicates 
on a calibrated speed plate the exact 


4665 4666 


4669 
4673 
4677 


4670 
4674 


YOUR NAME 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN 


rpm at which the output shaft is 
turning. 


Circle No. 4675 
on Reply Form for Details 


Revolver Feeders 

Revolver feeders (“blow through” 
type) for feeding dry, pulverized and 
granular materials into high pressure 
pneumatic conveying systems with 
small diameter lines are described and 
illustrated in a two-page, two-color 
bulletin offered by Fuller Co. Re- 
volver feeders are used with pressure 
systems of either high or low velocity 
types, and provide a more compact 
unit requiring less headroom than 
other types. Included are a photograph, 
dimensioned drawings and specifica- 
tions for all sizes of revolver feeders. 
Eight key dimensions are listed for 
each, in addition to drive motor speci- 
fications, line sizes and weight (less 
motor). 


Circle No. 4676 
on Reply Form for Details 


Air-Push Hopper 


E. D. Coddington Manufacturing 
Co. has designed an air-push hopper 
as an accessory to its Coddington 
“Air-Pac” valve bag packer to widen 
the scope of materials which can be 
packed by air. It provides a positive 
flow of granular as well as powdered 
materials through the packer by re- 
taining a continuous air pressure in 
the new hopper chamber which re- 


Please send me more information. | have circled code numbers of 
items in which | am interested. 


4667 4668 


467\| 
4675 


4672 
4676 


ee a eee 
OR PROVINCE 


ceives material from an overhead bin 
or supply hopper. Its size is deter- 
mined by the amount of material re- 
quired to fill a single bag. The air- 
push hopper eliminates the excessive 
pressure of several hundred pounds of 





material in the overhead bin which 


often makes it difficult to move cer- 
tain materials which do not fluidize 
effectively even when air pressure is 


applied. 


Circle No. 4677 
on Reply Form for Details 
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FLOUR IS 


Solely on the basis of benefit to your business, take 
a look at the long years of quality reputation that 
stand behind POLAR BEAR flour. Such quality 
and pride of product is bound to be reflected in your 
own loaf when it is founded on the unvarying integ- 


rity of POLAR BEAR. 


‘THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


SSS “ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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The Wheat Surplus—It's 
t. / d dio | da Kansas Growers Appear Willing 


Sell more wheat or raise less of it. 

Kansas wheat growers are in accord on this premise 
and willing to put their backs to any wheel that will help 
remove the enormous surplus—now tied up in Commod- 

FLOURS OF ity Credit Corp. loans—off their backs. 
EXCELLENT Nearly 300 leading growers from 50 wheat belt coun- 
ties showed unanimity of thinking on the problem as sur- 
QUALITY prising as it was foreign to attitudes of a generation ago, 
when farmers were rugged individualists, each plotting 
his own course. Their position 
By was made clear at the joint 
convention of the Kansas 
Herbert Waggoner | Wheat Commission and the 
Northwestern MILLER Kansas Wheat Growers Assn. 
Special Correspondent held in Hutchinson. 
Apparently, wheat farmers 
have observed the attractive vis- 
ion of success which can come from organization in and 
out of agriculture. Now they show signs of coming to a 
conclusion that with organization—and a program—there 
SHERMAN, TEXAS is the potential strength needed for their salvation. 
The meeting showed awareness of the poor relations 
Mills at created by big city politicians harping on enormous sur- 
SHERMAN and GAINESVILLE, TEXAS pluses and storage costs. Wheat men made it clear they 
CAPACITY 4,400 Cwts. are convinced of the need for their product, and they are 
bending every effort toward channelling wheat from 
American terminals. 
From the joint meeting emerged the hard fact that 
they cannot continue to cut acreages and stay in business. 


. Acreage cuts have failed completely in 
i 7 iA E 4 § IN Fo : recent years as better methods of farm- 


ing simply hoist per acre yields on the 




















other end. That is why the joint gather- 


Flour Route @ ing at Hutchinson reiterated grower 


endorsement of controls by bushels. 


ri Ls As stated by Clifford Hope, former 
to the World! ait congressman and president of Great 


Plains Wheat, Inc., “The high plains 


# country is adapted to only one big crop 

hard winter wheat. The area raises 

the wheat needed to bolster low gluten 

and low protein wheat produced in 
most wheat areas of the world.” 


Clifford Hope 


Guiding Force 
A guiding “father” of the drive to improve the wheat 
situation was R. L. Patterson, chairman of the Kansas 
Wheat Commission, and one of the founders of the Wheat 
Sciediinee Abastmnedetions, Toot Growers Assn. Mr. Patterson is at home in any group 
of wheat producers, on the platform invoking God’s guid- 
ance or directing a gathering from the chair. He has 
broadened his scope by trips abroad. He reminded the 
LYKES 6 AMERICAN groups that the days of selling “just wheat” abroad are gone. 
— ya ie The export grain must be good and uniform, suitable to 


CONTINENT LINE mix with native grown wheat which is low in protein and 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


yluten. 
AFRICA LINE LINES | : 
ORIENT LINE . Walter W. Graber, a prime mover in Kansas and the 

CARERS UNS aytes Sree. Camm Go., te. Midwest for finding outlets for the tremendous surplus, 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, declared “Wheat has become the whipping boy of the 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Kansas z ta e 7 xe 
City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, nation.” Mr. Graber has served as administrator for the 
Tee, Wemagm, ©. © Kansas Wheat Commission since its inception. 


SSE AD AAS Hh CNEL WES PHT There is a distinct hope, he told the wheat men’s con- 
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A Producer's Nightmare 


To Work Together for Solution 


bd * 
| f 
vention, in present day foreign and domestic possibilities | O c y, | y 
/) 


for greater marketing. We will have expanded use of 
wheat with proper promotion. “But the funds with which ' , : 7 
we work are puny compared with those of agricultural the priceless quality in flour 
organizations,” he stated. 

Mr. Graber pins considerable hope on pilaf, the cooked 
wheat product which serves well as filler in salads and yours always with . . . 
meat dishes. A new full-time wheat commission assistant, 
hired with federal aid, is developing plans for pilaf and 
Mr. Graber expressed hope it soon would be found on 
every food store shelf. Gary Rumsey, a graduate of Kan- | | S f l0 \| f S 
sas State University, served samples of pilaf in a salad cme- V 
dish and as part of meat balls. 

It won approval. ANGELITE—cake flour 


“The home market is not as dramatic as the foreign COOKIE KING—cookie ond dough-up flour 


market,” Mr. Graber said, “but is more stable. We are 
helping in nutrition demonstrations and exhibits and with ~ | CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
bread displays at national meetings. We are getting nutri- 
tion information into the hands of teachers, students, home Pe se 
economists, health officials and other professional groups. PASTRY KING—low viscosity fou 
North Dakota is joining our Kansas commission by sup- 
plying movies and film strips for schools. We believe we 
are making friends abroad by showing at food fairs.” 

The Kansas commission will have a prominent hand in 
the first world food fair to be held in this country at 
Topeka in 1961 as a part of Kansas’ centennial celebration. 

Dave Bartholomew, Kansas Board of Agriculture, re- 
ported wide distribution of the film, “Your Daily Bread,” 
and dispersal of 700,000 nutrition kits in the past two 
years. 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 





Improvement of Wheat 

J. H. Dean, manager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co., told the wheat farmers, “You have the 
soil and climate essential to producing good wheat, and 
you must take advantage of the potential.” 

“Wheat production is the economic salvation of the 
plains states,” Mr. Dean declared. “Nothing has been found 
to replace wheat. No other crop is so well adapted. We 
must switch from negative to positive thinking and quit 
apologizing for producing wheat, meanwhile getting down 


to developing markets. An aggressive policy of wheat BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
marketing is necessary. Penalty for failure in this is a ‘ 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL | BREAD 1s tne 


“Golden loaf” vorrs vest | MAYES rae A: 


FLOURS 











- are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 


The 
Mill the tested and tried flow that h de th 
Renss Sadhcdnitlion aie 1901. pinta iio (NSOLIDATED FrOUR MILLS G() 
BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI A 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 1590 W. 29 ST, © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations CAPACITY « 7,850 CWTS. STORAGE « 3,000,000 BU. 
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SELECTED 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


We originate grain from our 
country elevators and maintain 
large terminal facilities to serve 
you. We can meet most exacting 
requirements. Call us for wheat 
or coarse grains. Grand 1-6575. 


K.C. Elevators— 
™, Burlington 
~~ K.C. Southern 


Y Fh 
| TTT Norris 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


DIV. NORRIS CATTLE CO 


KANSAS CITY 


STORAGE CAP: 11,000,000 BUS 


F he A 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO 
MEMPHIS 
OMAHA 


+ PEORIA 

* PEKIN, ILL. 

* BURLINGTON, IOWA 
WINNEPEG 


* (Elevator Facilities) 














Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 








long period of economic drouth while adjustments are 
made to other crops. 

“The Great Plains area is the only one in the U.S.— 
and one of few in the world—which can produce hard 
winter wheat having the remarkable interwoven charac- 
teristics of gluten and quality protein desired by millers 
and bakers the world over. 

“Come January, our Congress will go into session, and 
I am sure a great deal of attention will be focused on the 
present wheat situation. I don’t think there is any doubt 
that wheat will be one of the first issues on the agenda 
when the new Congress takes up problems of agriculture. 
Present stocks of wheat and storage costs have been so 
highly publicized the issue will not be ignored. In the 
coming months wheat producers and the grain trade, 
through their organizations, must be alert and forceful, 
working closely with the administration and Congress on 
the problem. At no time in history has the wheat producer 
been so well prepared. Through his organizations he has 
a voice,” declared Mr. Dean. 

He warned against any program so severe as to reduce 
wheat in the Great Plains to the status of a second rate 
crop. He said observations in recent trips to South America 
and Europe back the idea that there are two definite 
areas in foreign markets where hard winter wheat is in 
demand. One is the dollar market where quality wheat is 
being purchased to supply needs, and the second is in the 
under-developed area of the free world in which we have 
moral and political obligations to fulfill. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “we are running a poor sec- 
ond in supplying quality wheat to the dollar market areas. 
My recent European observation is that millers there are 
in much the same position as our domestic millers. The 
consuming public is demanding a quality bread and mills 
must supply flour for that kind of product. 


Same Thing Happening 

“The same thing is happening to U.S. wheat in Europe 
that happened to Kansas wheat some seven or eight years 
ago. It is not meeting the quality standards and they are, 
therefore, going elsewhere to get what they need. I do not 
believe the foreign millers need the same level of gluten 
strength as our domestic mills, for their bread is different. 
They do need a uniform quality,” continued Mr. Dean. 

“IT am confident a sincere and well planned wheat 
merchandising effort will bring an immediate substantial 
increase in our exports. At present we are domestically 
consuming 44% of our production and exporting about 
40%. The remaining 16% is what might be called the 
wheat problem.” 

Mr. Dean sees a need for reappraisal of programs to 
increase wheat marketing and control surpluses. Some of 
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entennial mis, inc. 
S4°N:W. Front Avenue Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable addretsi’ Centennial Mills, “ Portland, Oregon 
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the devices created during the past year, he said, have 
been helpful, while others were ineffective. 


“The government is custodian of large stocks of 
wheat,” he said. “Everyone agrees to disposal of a portion. 
At the same time, we are often unable to fill demands for 
quality wheat because these stocks cannot be released on 
a competitive world market basis. Certainly some program 
of disposal on a competitive basis needs to be explored,” 
concluded Mr. Dean. 

Carl Bruns, Nebraska wheat grower and president of 
the National Association of Wheat Growers, served as 
moderator for a panel discussion which involved Phil 
Eckert, Foreign Agricultural department agent, Washing- 
ton, who recently ended five years of service as agricultural 
attache in West Germany; Rep. C. F. Breeding of the fifth 
Kansas district, and Dudley E. McFadden, the American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago. 


Mr. Eckert pointed out that today’s surplus would be 
double its size but for Public Law 480, which has brought 
an outlet for a tremendous amount of wheat. Wheat is 
greatly needed in low income countries, he said, and urged 
more selling, along with promotion. World agricultural 
production is increasing more rapidly than population, he 
reminded the group. 

Congressman Breeding, one of 19 farmers in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, said he finds it difficult to enlist 
interest in farm problems among congressmen from large 
population centers. He would like to see agriculture given 
the same consideration as unions and industry. 


Mr. McFadden told of promotional efforts and urged 
wheat growers not to lose sight of the home market. He 
said continued promotion by bakers should soon increase 
their annual consumption considerably. 

Highlight of the final session, moved frodm the Baker 
Hotel to the Sports Arena, was presentation of a plaque to 
Elmer W. Reed, Wichita, as “Wheat 
Man of the Year.” Presentation was 
made by Henry Parkinson, who called 
attention to Mr. Reed’s 45 years of 
service to the milling industry and to 
wheat farming. Mr. Reed retired last 
August as president of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. Mr. Parkinson read a eulogy 
to Mr. Reed printed in THE North- 
western MILLER at the time of his 
retirement. 

“It is an honor that is unexpected 
and deeply appreciated,” said Mr. Reed. 

Resolutions adopted by the joint convention did not 
spell out a full wheat program while endorsing “marketing 


Elmer W. Reed 


quotas in bushels rather than allotment of acres.” 


Food—a Weapon 

The resolutions declared belief that food is a weapon 
for peace and pledged support to any program which will 
use our abundance to feed hungry peoples of the world, 
without disrupting their economy. Resolutions further: 


@ Commended the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Kansas State University and other organizations for bring- 
ing about improved quality of wheat. 


@ Urged wheat producers to utilize information and raise 
varieties that will meet changing market demands. 

@ Expressed belief that the basic program for wheat should 
assure an equitable price; make crop loans available at 
price levels designed to insure orderly marketing and 
promote international trade; that milling and baking quali- 
ties of good bread-baking, hard winter wheats should be 
recognized by USDA in price level policies and export 
programs. 

@ Urged consideration be given to making CCC wheat 
stocks available by certificate, for export only, on an iden- 
tity-preserved basis, when supplies are not available in the 
free market. 

@ Recommended appointment of a wheat farmer to a 
position of policy-making level in USDA. 


@ Urged government agencies publishing regulations per- 
taining to farm products to first put such regulations be- 
fore farmers in reasonable time for compliance. 

@ Opposed use of federal funds to bring into production 
virgin lands, to add to agricultural supplies until such 
time as there is need. 

@ Recognized a shrinking world and urged teaching of one 
or more foreign languages in all our public schools. 

A report on his recent trip to Soviet Russia was given 
by John C. Cowan, Dannen Mills, Inc., Kansas City. He 
also talked at a night meeting of wheat growers and the 
“Wheathearts” auxiliary, displaying motion pictures at 
the latter. 

Little doubt can exist that the Soviet is a threat to our 
wheat men, Mr. Cowan said. He visited an area where 90 
million acres of virgin land is being broken. The season 
will be short and production is doubtful, he reported. The 
Russians, he said, stress cleanliness in their wheat, and 
American producers and marketmen should work toward 
better acceptance of American wheat. 

“Whether we like is or not the Communist system is 
here to stay,” Mr. Cowan declared. “Russian people are 
continually told it is the only system. Their masses know 
little of the free world. It behooves us to know more about 
their system and plans.” « 
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Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 
































WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

Nov. 6-13, 
1960 
747,034 

1,602,002 
622,437 
629,405 
439,330 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 


Pacific Coast 


*Previous Nov. 8-15, 
1959 
743,912 

1,625,375 
524,708 
636,486 


523,551 


Nov. 9-16 
1958 
631,772 

1,417,893 
503,687 
525,982 
471,047 


Nov. 10-17, 

1957 
737,000 

1,419,458 
580,071 
555,625 


313,480 


week 
753,811 
1,540,856 
567,112 
637,700 
417,968 





Totals 4,040,208 


Percentage of total U.S. output 
Estimated total U.S. production 


78.8 
5,127,168 


Accumulated total this month 9,104,271 


*Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Previous Nov. 8-15, Nov. 9-16, Nov. 10-17, 


Nov. 6-13, 
1960 week 
Northwest 105 105 


1959 
103 
126 


105 
Central and S.E 94 95 99 


Pacific 


Southwest 9 117 
Buffalo bees 118 109 


Coast 94 90 112 


Totals . . 108 112 


3,917,447 4,054,032 3,550,381 3,605,634 


78.8 75 75 75 
4,971,379 
3,977,103 


Crop year flour production 
= July | to———— 


Nov. 13, Nov. 15, 
1960 1959 
14,545,547 14,511,415 
27,581,992 28,884,575 
9,651,317 10,185,684 
12,208,255 12,332,481 
8,369,533 9,216,152 


1958 1957 
95 106 
101 109 
102 9 
82 94 
101 97 


106 72,356,644 75,130,307 


Half a Century. 





NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
240,000 
240,000 


Flour 
output 


% ca- 
pacity 
206,886 86 
*223,419 93 
231,000 204,081 88 
237,000 202,580 85 
average ...... Jiheed 5! 
average : 78 

*Revised 


Nov. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 


tana and lowa: 

5-day week 
capacity 
. 474,750 
474,750 


Flour 
output 


%o Cca- 
pacity 
540,148 114 
*530,392 112 
. 494,500 539,831 109 
430,500 429,192 100 
Five-year average , idwae wees 182 
Ten-year average 5 OW ced - 154 

*Revised 


Nov. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago . 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Hlinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
629,405 

*637,700 
636,486 


% ca- 
pacity 
Nov. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 


. 672,260 


Two years ago . 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


. 570,260 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 

5-day week 
capacity 


. 254,250 
254,250 


Flour 
output 


%e ca- 
pacity 
Nov. 6-13 


309,574 122 
Previous week 


*275,482 108 
221,750 265,245 120 

. 287,500 223,933 78 
average vaeud ‘ 190 
average .. , 160 


Year ago 
Two years ago . 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


*Revised. 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 

City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week 
capacity 


6-13 1,090,750 
week. .1,090,750 


Flour 
output 


% Ca- 
pacity 


1,292,428 118 
*1,265,374 116 
1,360,130 127 
1,193,960 116 
average 159 
average .... entcKdsive 136 


Nov. 
Previous 

Year ago . 
Two years ago. .!,032,000 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


*Revised. 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
Nov. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago . 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


525,500 
. 525,500 


622,437 
*567,112 
524,708 
. 475,800 503,687 
average 
average 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 
466,500 


466,500 
315,000 


Flour 
output 


%e ca- 
pacity 
439,330 94 
*417,968 90 
523,551 112 
471,047 150 


Nov. 6-13 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
*Revised 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 


on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- 
pacity 
177,500 
177,500 
156,500 


of ca- 
pacity 
201,125 113 
*204,358 115 
207,206 132 


duction 
Nov. 6-13 
Previous week 


Year ago 


Crop year 
production 
3,599,127 
3,709,205 


July |-Nov. 13, 
July |I-Nov. 15, 


*Revised. 


Canadian Price 
Adjustments 


Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect Nov. 23 were 
as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
via St. Lawrence, Churchill, Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
4%¢ bu.; to other countries, 
excluding U.S. and _ territories, 
from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 15%¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 145% ¢ bu. The 
above adjustment prices apply to 
wheat milled in Western Canada. 
For wheat milled in the Bayport 
area the rate is %2¢ bu. less, 
while for wheat milled in the 
Humberstone area and in the 
Toronto area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less. Wheat milled in the Mon- 
treal area is 3¢ bu. less. 
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Production for Nov. 6-13 is at the left; production for Nov. 13-20 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Nov. 13-20, 
1960 


747,800 
1,565,536 
604,349 
611,141 
443,589 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 


Pacific Coast 


,602,002 


*Previous Nov. 15-22, Nov. 16-23, Nov. 17-24, 


week 1959 1958 1957 

747,034 697,831 734,340 749,140 

1,548,287 ,467,470 1,393,642 
516,787 590,669 582,494 
587,774 611,318 582,890 
465,369 479,988 308,634 


622,437 
629,405 
439,330 





Totals 3,972,415 


Percentage of total U.S. output 78.8 
Estimated total U.S. production... 5,041,136 
Accumulated total this month . 14,145,407 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Nov. 13-20, Previous Nov. 15-22, Nov. 16-23, Nov. 17-24, Nov. 20, 


1960 week 1959 
Northwest ... 105 105 96 
Southwest 116 9 120 
Buffalo .. etvve BS 118 105 
Central and S.E... 91 94 91 
Pacific Coast 94 100 


Totals 105 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 
240,000 
. 240,000 
. 231,000 
. 237,000 
Five-year average 


%o ca- 
output pacity 
211,973 
206,886 
204,120 
240,527 


Nov. 13-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago. 


Ten-year average 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: 

% Ca- 
pacity 
535,827 113 
. 474,750 540,148 114 
. 494,500 493,711 100 
430,500 115 
Five-year average ....... 184 
Ten-year average .... Paate wie 160 


5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
Nov. 13-20 474,750 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
. 672,260 


%e ca- 
pacity 
611,141 91 
629,405 94 
587,774 91 
611,318 107 


Nov. 13-20 
Previous week .. 672,260 
Year ago . 643,750 
Two years ago .. 570,260 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
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,040,208 


3,816,048 3,883,785 3,616,800 


78.8 75 75 75 


5,127,168 
9,104,271 


Crop year flour production 


July | to 





Nov. 22, 

1958 1957 1960 1959 
110 108 15,293,347 
itt 106 29,147,528 
124 119 10,255,666 
107 98 12,819,396 
152 96 8,813,122 


15,209,246 
30,432,862 
10,702,471! 
12,920,255 

9,681,521 


116 76,329,059 





78,946,355 


SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City 

5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


254,250 
. 254,250 


% Ca- 
pacity 
287,201 113 
309,574 122 
Year ago ...... 221,750 263,942 19 
Two years ago .. 287,500 237,074 82 
Five-year SVOFEGO ....cccccccscces 192 
Ten-year average ........ TT 161 


Nov. 13-20 
Previous week 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 


% Ca- 
pacity 
Nov. 13-20 -1,090,750 1,278,335 117 
Previous week. .1,090,750 292,428 118 
1,068,800 284,345 120 
Two years ago. .1,032,000 230,396 119 


Pive-year @VOTEGO 2.2... .cccccccces 120 


Year ago 


Ten-year average ae : ; 137 


BUFFALO 


5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Nov. 525,500 
. 525,500 
493,500 
. 475,000 
Five-year average 


604,349 
622,437 
516,787 
590,669 


Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years ago . 


Ten-year average 


Millfeed Production 
Mills in the Northwest, South- 


west and at Buffalo, represent- 


ing 75% of the combined flour 
milling capacities of those 
areas, reported ion of 
55,057 tons of millfeed for Nov. 
13-20 compared with an output 
of 52,136 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Production 
for the previous week of Nov. 
6-13 was 56,072, compared to 


54,610 in the corresponding 
week of last year. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
- 466,500 
. 466,500 
466,590 
. 315,000 


% Ca- 
pacity 
443,589 95 
439,330 94 
465,369 100 
479,988 152 


Nov. 13-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- 
pacity duction 
177,500 
177,500 
156,500 


of ca- 
pacity 
189,044 107 
201,125 113 
180,762 116 
Crop year 
production 
3,788,171 
3,889,967 


Nov. 13-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July |I-Nov. 20, 1960 
July I-Nov. 22, 1959 
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H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address: Bortrite, London 











Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 


52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “Dorfeach,” London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 


52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “Topri,”’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Buil‘ing 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 


= 


GLASGOW,C.2 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








SCOTLAND 














Farquhar Brothers 


50 Wellington Street 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


Liverpool - Leith - Belfast 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Delight” 











NORWAY 











Loken & Co. A/S 


AGENTS: 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


OSLO 





Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” 


and “Mobil” 


62 
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GERMANY 
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Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 


i 











DENMARK 














Brodr. Justesen 


COPENHAGEN 
Cable Address: “Justesens,” Copenhagen 








HOLLAND 














Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 


Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 

Cable Address: “Matluch’”’ 





Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 


Osieck & Co. 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


yy("; “MEELUNIE” 
| \ lo 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


‘L 
eS 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 

York Stock Exchange: 

Nov. 
14, 
1960 
close 
34'f 
24% 
38% 
43 
34% 
53% 
40'/2 
70% 
45% 
77% 
9"/4 


Allied Mills, 
Allis-Chalmers ; 
American Bakeries Co. 


Inc 


American Cyanamid ...... 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co 
Borden jaib wend 
Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 
Dow Chemical 

General Baking Co. 

, a wae . 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, 
Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 ‘ 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
National Biscuit Co. 

Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas. 

Pillsbury Co. Ses 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper 
Standard Brands, 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

United Biscuit of America 
Ward Baking Co. : 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 

Pfd 


Inc. 


Co. 


Inc. 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 

Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Cream of Wheat ‘ 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., $4.20 Pfd 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd 

Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. : 

Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. 

Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 3 ae 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. . 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. re 


Continental 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, 
American Stock Exchange: 


milling and allied stocks listed on the 
Nov. 
14, 
1960 
Close 
15% 
3% 


Nov. 
21, 
1960 
Close 
17% 
3' 


= 1960—— 

High Low 

Burry Biscuit Corp. peal 17% 7% 
la ey ee 4 3 


Stocks not traded: 


Horn “& Hardart Corp. of New York 
Pfd. $5 
Wagner Baking Co., 


Caution Urged in Use 
'Of Sodium Metabisulfite 


A new product containing sodium metabisulfite which 
has just recently come on the market is said to be causing 
much concern among flour millers and members of the 
grain trade. 

Duane Foote, secretary of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn., states that the product is designed to 
control mold growth in high-moisture corn and grain 
sorghum being stored for feed. 


Although it is not sold for use with wheat, it is feared 
that the product might be used by farmers or elevator 
operators to treat new crop wheat with this chemical stor- 
age aid, Mr. Foote explained. 

“Products containing sodium metabisulfite have shown 
drastic effects on wheat gluten quality,” he continued. 
“Peak time or mixing time has been cut 3 or 4 min., mix- 
ing tolerance index, which measures drop-off of dough 
consistency or stiffness during mixing, was altered dras- 
tically from normal to almost no doughlike consistency,” 
he said. 

Use of sodium metabisulfite on grain which will be 
used for seed or wheat entering market channels should 
be avoided, Mr. Foote stressed. The chemical releases 
sulfur dioxide, and it is reported that 4 to 6 weeks may be 
required before the characteristic pungent odor leaves the 
treated grain, the crops official said. 

“Germination is decreased when grain has been ex- 
posed sufficiently to action of sodium metabisulfite 
sodium sulfite,” he concluded. « 


or 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


se. 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie’’. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry, 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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BE CBRE. 5 


WISE old hand of the U.S. De- 

partment of Agriculture’s eco- 
nomic staff recently suggested to this 
reporter that the new administration 
ought to reject the old political hacks, 
the dead ducks of the last election, 
and start to build its own farm pro- 
gram around the theories practiced by 
the big supermarket merchandisers. If 
the supermarkets sell quality, they ex- 
pect to be paid for quality. Their 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
“SuPERB' 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables GLUTEN,’ Melbourne 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLe Appress, "GILLESPIE," Sypnry 



































By John Cipperly 


reed eh OE POL 
services can control the prices received 
for the goods. 

e 

And the demand for quality on the 
part of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion adds up to the same concept. 

* 

Basically, what Clifford R. Hope is 
calling for in his policy direction of 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., is special 
price consideration for quality wheats 
in world markets. This means that the 
over-all price support program at a 
general level defeats his purpose. 

e 

The Hope policy is not too much 
different from that of Ezra Taft Ben- 
son who advocates that wheat loan 
programs be geared to production of 
bread grains and, in point of fact, to 
all feed grains in areas where they 
are best suited for the most efficient 
production. 

a 

The Kennedy farm program, ut- 
tered in many general terms in the 
early days of the recent campaign and 
then conveniently ignored, is alleged 
to be the brain child of a farm econ- 
omist named Willard Cochran. 

* 

USDA economists, familiar with 

the Cochran philosophy, say that no 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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VRE RS RE ez 
one acquainted with the problems of 
government administration of farm 
production restriction controls can 
contemplate those controls with less 
than fear and trembling. They say 
that the Cochran philosophy looks 
good to the folks in academic isola- 
tion, but the practical men in the field 
know it just won’t work. There is 
no end to farm production controls 
once you inaugurate them, they say. 
3 

The recent USDA analysis of the 
Kennedy farm program was made the 
subject of attack since the opposition 
said it implied certain assumptions 
which USDA made arbitrarily. 

& 

Since the Kennedy farm program 
advocated deep cutbacks in all types 
of farm production, it had to be as- 
sumed that the other commodities af- 
fected such as swine, poultry and dairy 
cattle would have to suffer a con- 
comitant reduction because supplies 
would be limited. 

e 

In its worst aspect, it means little 
else than meat rationing under gov- 
ernment order, or rationing by price in 
the open market. 

* 

President-elect Kennedy is saying 
little or nothing about his probable 
secretary of agriculture. The most 
hopeful rumor is he may select James 
Hilton, head of lowa State University, 
as his man. But other reports indicate 
he will choose his man from a list of 
dead duck Democrats, those swept 
out by the GOP in the election. 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


UNIFORMLY 
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MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 
WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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One caustic critic of the Kennedy 
political philosophy here has asked at 
what time did the Kennedy family 
ever support a loser. May be signifi- 
cant, 

« 

Another aspect of the new farm 
program—if Sen. Kennedy selects a 
radical “save-the-family-farm” secre- 
tary — indicates that apart from a 
transient stimulant to commodity mar- 
kets, higher price effects on the U.S. 
market would only be obtained in the 
1961-62 crop years or later. 


The domestic farm program can- 
not be divorced from the international 
aspects presented by the problems of 
the European Common Market and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

* 

All and sundry hues of political 
persuasion have been talking about 
Food for Peace—a program originally 
set forth by the re-elected senator 
from Minnesota, Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, and subsequently appropriated 
by the Eisenhower front office as its 
very own. 

* 

Some discern this Food for Peace 

program as merely one to dump U.S. 


grain surpluses through such organi- 
zations as the United Nations. This is 
a grave threat to private trade ex- 
porters. 

e 

If the European Common Market 
is activated as far as agricultural im- 
ports are concerned, it may mean that 
our farm product exports to Western 
Europe will diminish as those nations 
drive towards self-sufficiency. Thus, 
our major outlets would be the under- 
developed nations which are arising 
out of the rubble of World War Il 
and the cold war. 

8 

But as astounding as our surpluses 
are — significantly, wheat and to a 
lesser extent corn and feed grains- 
they won't last long if there is a firm 
commitment to provide our food sur- 
pluses for under-developed nations. 

& 

Clifford Hope, it seems, is advoca- 
ting wheat support prices at feed 
grain prices so that the prime wheat 
producing areas will be able to con- 
centrate on growing premium bread 
grains and command premium prices 
for them. That is supermarket mer- 
chandising at its very best. 

e 
By avoiding the temptation to give 


Millers and bakers in the U.S. demand quality 
wheats. So do importers abroad. The present farm 
policy, the creator of surpluses, pays too much 
attention to quantity and too little to qualiiy. That 
is the crux of the problem analyzed by THE MILLER’s 


Washingon correspondent. 


the agriculture secretary job to a de- 
feated Democratic lame duck from 
the Midwest, President-elect Kennedy 
will prove that he is determined to 
achieve economic sanity on the farm 
front. « 


August Kochs Dies 


August Kochs, 89, founder of Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, Chicago, and 
vice chairman of the board of Stauffer 
Chemical Co., New York, 
Chicago Nov. 22. 

A native of Germany, he came to 
the U.S. in 1883, and founded Victor 
Chemical Works in 1902. The com- 
pany was merged with Stauffer Chem- 
ical in 1959. 

Mr. Kochs is survived by ‘a 
Herbert W. Kochs, and 
Mrs. Elsa Cannon. « 


died in 


son, 
a daughter, 





CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
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FLOUR MILLERS 
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International Milling’s President Scores 
Waterfront Labor Situation at Buffalo 


Labor conditions along Buffalo’s 
waterfront were blasted anew recent- 
ly by another one of the nation’s lead- 
ers in the milling 
industry. 

President Ather- 
ton Bean of the In- 
ternational Milling 
Co., attending a 
regional stockhold- 
ers’ meeting here 
in Hotel Sheraton, 
declared in a state- 
ment that “our 
Buffalo plant has 
the worst strike 
record of any of the more than 30 
plants that International operates, in 
spite of the fact that our employees 
here are among the highest paid in 
our entire company.” 


Atherton Bean 


Mr. Bean is the second head of a 
major milling company to express 
views of labor conditions along the 
waterfront in recent months. In Sep- 
tember Pres. Charles H. Bell of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., called the waterfront 


his company’s “biggest trouble spot.” 
Irresponsible Actions 

Mr. Bean deciared in the statement 
that irresponsible labor actions have 
given the Port of Buffalo a reputation 
for deplorable labor-management re- 
lationships among grain and milling 
companies. 

“Our company deals with five in- 
ternational unions and 27 local unions 
in the conduct of our business,” he 
said. 

“In every other city in which we 
operate, management and the unions 
can carry on normal labor negotia- 
tions, but in Buffalo we have a strike 
threat hanging over our heads each 
time we have discussions. 

“Within the past year and a half 
our company has been involved in 
three damaging strikes in Buffalo. 
One, in August, 1959, lasted 20 days 
over alleged grievances which were 
unknown to us until after the strike 
began. 

“The most recent was the 14-day 
walkout this fall which idled over 


3,000 grain and flour workers in Buf- 
falo. Here we were in the exasperating 
situation of having our men on strike 
because of a grievance that one union 
had, not with us, but with another 
company in Buffalo. The members of 
a second union refused to cross picket 
lines and this resulted in an almost 
complete shutdown of Buffalo flour 
mills and grain elevators. 

“This illegal walkout cost our 270 
hourly employees in Buffalo a tragic 
and completely unnecessary loss of 
wages, to say nothing of substantial 
financial loss to the company,” Mr. 
Bean stated. 

He asked, “What has happened to 
the principles of collective bargaining 
here in Buffalo?” Then he pointed out 
that “even though the company and 
the union have a formal, written con- 
tract, there is no assurance in Buffalo 
that a strike will not take place in 
direct violation of the contract’s terms. 

“Buffalo’s position as a leading mill- 
ing center is bound to be affected if 
this irresponsible attitude on the part 
of the unions in the grain and milling 
industry continues. 

“Unions and managements in Buf- 
falo should be able to carry on the 
collective bargaining process and hon- 
or their contract obligations in the 








Two of Nebraska’s Largest Elevators 


(Federally Licensed) 


OFFERING COMPLETE 
GRAIN MERCHANDISING 
and STORAGE SERVICE 


Lincoln Grain Co. 


at Lincoln 


Sam Darrough, Manager 
7,500,000 Bushels Storage 


Phone: 5-2197 


C-G-F Grain Co. 


at Lincoln 


Wallace Neil, Manager 
14 Million Bushels Storage 
Phone: HEmlock 2-2706 


Grain Division of Petroleum, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
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same atmosphere of good faith that 
exists elsewhere. 

“Whenever we consider major ex- 
pansion, we look at all aspects of the 
local situation. Present labor attitudes 
make any business pause before put- 
ting more capital into facilities here,” 
he said. 

Mr. Bean said that “International 
Milling would welcome the opportun- 
ity of working with its unions in Buf- 
falo towards bringing about better 
labor-management relations. 

“It would be wise for all concerned 
to make attempts to improve condi- 
tions in Buffalo so that the welfare of 
our employees and a healthy future 
for our Buffalo operation may be as- 
sured.” 

Mr. Bean was accompanied by 
Chairman Charles Ritz and vice presi- 
dents Malcolm M. McDonald and 
John Tatam. « 


AOM District Plans 


Meeting in St. Louis 


Gateway District No. 5, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, has ar- 
ranged for some top notch speakers 
and topics during its two-day session 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in St. Louis 
Dec. 9 and 10. 

Ben Poelker and Ben Johnson, 
Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., will 
discuss removal of moisture and air 
cooling in loading bulk flour cars and 
trucks. Frank J. Shidler, Smico, Inc., 
will speak on the topic “Something 
New in Flour Mill Machinery and 
Equipment.” 

John J. Woods, Woods Feed Mill 
Supply Co., will speak on ‘“Mainte- 
nance and Care of Hammermills”; 
Paul Wagner, Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills, on “Should All Wheat 
Be Washed,” as part of an open 
forum. An insurance representative 
will discuss “Maintaining Proper 
Standards of Safety in Flour Mills.” « 





WHEAT GROWERS 
REELECT OFFICERS 


Anson Horning, Larned, was re- 
named president of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers Assn. at the organization’s 
annual convention held in Hutchin- 
son. Also reelected were Ora Martin, 
Garden City, vice president; John 
Becker, Sylvan Grove, secretary, and 
John Newlin, Lewis, treasurer. Dele- 
gates to the national convention to be 
held in Enid, Okla., in December are 
Lawrence House, Goodland, and 
George Meeker, Garden City, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Horning, Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Becker. « 
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MNF Committee Appointments 


Committee appointments effective 
for the balance of the current year of 
the Millers National Federation have 
been made by Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., MNF 
president. 

On the transportation policy com- 
mittee will be: D. H. Wilson, Eckhart 
Milling Co. (chairman); Gerald S. 
Kennedy, General Mills, Inc.; John L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; 
Charles G. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills Co.; Donald M. Mennel, Men- 
nel Milling Co.; G. M. Ross, Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., and Bernard J. 
Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. 


Paul B. Miner, Bay State, is chair- 
man of the planning committee for 
the annual meeting, assisted by Leslie 
A. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., and 
W. R. Heegaard, Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills. 

R. V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
succeeds James L. Rankin, formerly 
with the Pillsbury Co., as chairman 
of the Wheat Flour Institute Commit- 
tee. J. R. Peterson, Pillsbury, was 
named to the committee. 

Malcolm B. McDonald, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., was appointed to 
the bakery relations committee. « 
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Strikes, Congestion 

Slow Export Movement 
Congestion at St. Lawrence River 

ports, a strike at terminal elevators on 

the Pacific Coast, and a threatened 

railway strike—all are hampering the 

flow of Canadian grain and flour to 
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export outlets. All St. Lawrence River 
port elevators are jammed with grain, 
and more than 20 vessels are tied up 
waiting to unload. More than half of 
these are in the harbor at Montreal. 
Boats that can be unloaded and re- 
turned to the Lakehead will take on 
winter storage cargoes. Apart from 
boats operating within the lakes at 
this time, it is predicted the bulk of 
loadings from now to Dec. 12 will tie 
up with winter cargoes. 

The grain handlers’ union at Van- 
couver and other Pacific ports went 
out on strike early in November 
against several terminals and grain 
handling companies and organizations. 
The union appears adamant, and one 
spokesman said the strike will last six 
months. In the meantime, negotiations 
have made little headway. Flow of 
prairie grain to the important Japanese 
market and other buyers has ground 
to a halt. 

Companies 


involved are resisting 


demands on grounds they are in ex- 
cess of wages being paid elsewhere. 
Three companies involved are farmer 
owned and controlled. 


Rail Unions 


Threaten Strike 

Fifteen rail unions representing 
about 11,000 non-operators of trains 
threaten to go on strike Dec. 3. 
Unions demand wage increases and 
railways say they can’t afford raises. 

The McPherson Royal Commission, 
inquiring into all aspects of rail oper- 
ations and costs, has set March 31 as 
deadline for its report to the govern- 
ment, and indications are the com- 
mission will have little patience with 
any further delays of its presentations. 

Current transportation problems are 
hitting all sections of the trade—farm- 
ers, the Canadian Wheat Board, brok- 
ers, exporters, millers and feed deal- 
ers. 


United Grain Growers’ 
Net Earnings Lower 


The 54th annual report of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., for the 
fiscal year ended July 31, presented 
to the annual meeting by J. E. Brown- 
lee, Q.C., president of UGG, showed 
net earnings of $380,164. This is after 
all charges, including income tax and 
$800,000 for patronage dividends on 
grain deliveries during the year. While 


iy 


THIS MILLION BUSHEL grain terminal and warehouse facility, being 
built by the port authority of the city of St. Paul, will be leased and 
operated by Walsh Grain Co., Minneapolis. Construction is now under 
way, with operations expected to start early in the summer of 1961, 
enabling the company to use the new river facilities to enlarge its do- 
mestic market and to compete favorably in an expanding foreign market. 
Walsh currently operates, through a subsidiary, a grain elevator at 
Minneapolis and another at St. Paul. Announcement of the project was 
made by W. Shelley Walsh, vice president of Walsh Grain Co. 
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net earnings a year ago were larger at 
$515,000, the outcome was described 
as satisfactory in view of lost earn- 
ings and expenses arising from col- 
lapse of a terminal elevator annex in 
September, 1959, now being replaced 
by new and larger annexes. Construc- 
tion on these is well advanced. 


Howard |. McMillan, 
Grain Executive, Dies 


Howard I. McMillan, president of 
Osborne McMillan Elevator Co. and 
one .of the Northwest’s prominent 
grain men, has died in Minneapolis. 
Mr. McMillan was 63, and had served 
in numerous industry positions, in- 
cluding a term as president of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 

He was a past president of ,the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
and during World War II served as 
chief of the allocations branch of the 
storage division of the Army’s service 
forces, where he supervised supply 
depots. 

Mr. McMillan was a former direc- 
tor of Cargill, Inc., a director of the 
Soo Line Railroad and a member of 
its executive committee. 

Survivors include his wife, a daugh- 
ter, two sons, a_ sister and 
brother. « 


one 


Robert Coonley Named 
ADM Advertising Chief 


Wider responsibilities managing the 
advertising programs for the more 
than 1,000 products of Archer-Dan- 
iels - Midland have 
been given to Ro- 
bert D. Coonley, 
for the past 3% 
years product ad- 
vertising manager 
for ADM’s chemi- 
cals and _ bakery 
flours. 

Victor P. 
ADM vice presi- 
dent and director 
of marketing, 
states that Mr. Coonley will direct the 
company’s national advertising of its 
widely diversified products in such 
fields as chemicals, resins, flour and 
other foods, plastics, industrial cer- 
eals, and linseed and soybean oils and 
meals. 

Before joining ADM, Mr. Coonley 
was assistant to the president and su- 
pervised advertising for the G. H. 
Packwood Mfg. Co., St. Louis. Prior 
to that he was national advertising 
manager of Omar, Inc., Omaha, the 
bakery firm. « 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED EXPERIENCED FLOUR MILLER TO 
fill assistant superintendent opening in metro- 
politan area mill. 30-45 age bracket. Excellent 
future. Send complete personal and work his- 
tory. Address Ad No. 6445, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





POSITION AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent. Age 45, perfect health. Experience— 
24 years, making quality flours from all wheats, 
production, sanitation and personnel training 
Prefer small mill that has sanitation, quality 
or production problems. Go anywhere Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6449, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY — USED, GOOD, LATE 
model 5 Ib., 10 Ib., or 25 Ib. automatic flour 
packaging equipment. Address Ad No. 6437, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—SUGAR, SYRUP, STARCH, FLOUR, 
cocoa, chocolate, etc., surplus, off-grade or 
damaged. Kaufholz & Co., Suite L, Lansdowne 
Theater Building, Lansdowne, Pa 





MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


November 22 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City 
Hard Winter 
$5.25@5.35 
5.15@5.25 
4.95@5.00 
5.50@5.60 
6.15@7.20 


Bakery short patent 
Bakery standard patent 
First clear 

High gluten 

*Family 

*Bakers fancy cake 
**Straight grade cracker flour 
*Pastry 

Rye, white 

Rye, medium 

Rye, dark 


November 


Minneano lis. 





$37.50@38.00 $32.50@33.50 
. 36.00@36.50 31.00@32.00 

39.00@41 .00 eee BAe 
Wheat milirun . ....@.... 


Std. midds. 


*Flour and milifeed prices 190 Ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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Buffalo 

Spring 
$5.96@6.06 
5.86@5.96 
5.10@5.20 
6.21 @6.31 


Minneapolis 
Spring 
$5.50@5.60 
5.40@5.50 
cael ous 
5.75@5.85 
.-.@7.20 
ccvens 
seal wus 
beads 
..-@3.98 
..-@3.78 
..-@3.23 
5.90@5.95 


Toronto 


*$6.30@6.35 
**5.00@5.10 


MILLFEED 


Chicago 


er tee 
4.40@4.55 
4.25@4.35 
3.72@3.80 
ooe@ one 


New York Seattle 


090999099900 


Winnipeg 
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———Kansas City. 
Sacked Bulk 
$34.00@34.50 $27. prac ot 50 

..@28.50 


@. 
28.00@28.50 
are 
Bran 
49.00@50.00 


33.50@34.00 


$50.00@51.00 


Seattie 
Sacked Bulk 
-.@41.00 $....@38.00 
. -@48.00 . -@45.00 
- -@38.00 


- -@32.50 


- -@41.00 
Middlings 
$59.00@60.00 
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& replied mummy. “Yes,” answered Jim lately,” said one of them, ad- 
Brian thoughtfully, “Hell go to  miringly. “He’s getting quite a spring 





Nurse: 
sciousness, 
the foam off his medicine.” 


“I think he’s regaining con- 
doctor; he tried to blow 


a 
“Mummy,” said little Brian, “Percy 
doesn’t know how to swim because his 
mother won't let him go near the 
water.” “Well, Percy’s a good boy,” 


” 


70 


Heaven the first time he falls in.” 
5 
A fiery-tempered Southern 
man wrote the following letter: 
“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, 
cannot type what I think of you. I, 
being a gentleman, cannot think it. 
You, being neither, will understand 
just what I mean!” 
a 
Some people’s idea of exercise is 
to get up in the morning and stretch 
the truth. 


gentle- 


« 

If Patrick Henry thought taxation 
without representation was bad, he 
should see it with representation. 

€ 

Two barflies stood at the mahogany 
bar watching the approach of an old 
crony. 

“IT don’t know what’s happened to 


in his stagger.” 
e 


Several days after his father died, 
little Johnny was stopped in the street 
by a kindly neighbor. “And what were 
your poor father’s last words?” the 
neighbor asked. 

“He didn’t have 


any,” Johnny re- 


plied. “Mother was with him to the 
end.” 
% 
She: I don’t look 30, do I, dear? 
He: Not any more. 
8 
Guard: “Hey, you—what’s the idea 


of visiting the zoo and feeding our 
stork all the buckshot?” 

Guy: “Well, it’s this way, officer. 
I've got 14 kids now, and I want to 
be sure this darned thing doesn’t get 
off the ground again!” 
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Grandma could get away with it! 


- wes (07 


| itédan 


Grandma’s recipes were a pinch of this and a 
dibby-dab of that. 


That was fine for Grandma. But it won’t work 
in process blending. Here, you need precise control, 
minute-to-minute accuracy, exact formulations. 


And you get just this and more with W&T’s Mer- 
chen Scale Feeders and Meters. They control or 
measure feed rates by weight. There’s no guess work. 
You get exactly what you set the equipment for .. . 
yields are known; quality is controlled. 


You can feed any free-flowing solid in batch or 


y continuous blending operations . . . as little as 3 Ibs. 


per minute; as much as 3000. 


And you do it with W&T’s rugged, compact Mer- 
chen equipment—built for performance . . . built to 
give you profit-making control . . . built to take the 
“Grandma” out of your process blending. 


Interested? Write Dept. M-47.64. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





“Give us this day our daily bread’ 


In every family, in every land, in every age, 
bread has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build 
a permanent home, surrounded by fields of grain. 

Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. 
But the most wonderful part of all is that it 
never has stood still. The flour that Americans 


live upon today makes a better loaf of bread 
than the flour their fathers used just a short 
quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the indus- 
try that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with bread Mill Ss 





